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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN PRIMARY 
DAY-SCHOOLS. 


Epvucation Bits furnish almost the only 
newspaper topic of the day. They divide the 
interest of the public mind with the state of 
Ireland, and the Land Tenure Bill which Mr. 
Gladstone is expected to introduce to Parlia- 
ment. There are now three separate measures 
before the public for providing legal means of 
primary education for the labouring classes of 
this kingdom—one suggested by the Educa- 
tional League, another by the Educational 
Union, a third by the Manchester Education 
Bill Committee, who prepared the Bill brought 
into Parliament by Messrs. Bruce, Forster, and 
Algernon Egerton in 1867. We are not about 
to collate these separate drafts, nor to see in 
what respects they differ from each other, and 
in what they hold ground in common. We are 
anxious only to point out the immense difficulty 
thrown in the way of the education of those 
who are unable to educate themselves in this 
country, by the existence and the claims of a 
dominant Church Establishment. 


The English public is being continually told 
that education, apart from religion, is shorn 
of one-half, and that the better half, of its 
civilising power, and that in order to be 
morally, as well as intellectually, fruitful, it 
must be religious. There are, perhaps, not 
many Englishmen whe would not cordially 
agree to that statement as a general proposi- 
tion. Certainly, we should not be associated 
with the objecting minority. Doubtless, it is 
of vast importance that the great body of the 
people should be possessed of some rational 
ideas of their relations to God, and to the life 
eternal, as well as of their relations to things 
secular, and to their present state of being. 
For ourselves, we have never cared to conceal 
our conviction that even the temporal prospects 
of that nation are not to be envied in which 
~ conscience towards God is not fairly developed. 

But in this matter as in many others, it is not 
the truth of the proposition, but the wise 
application of it, that requires our consideration 
and decision. We shall make little or no pro- 
gress until we get away from the abstract, and 
fix our attention upon the actual. Now, will 
any one duly qualified, give to the public a fair 
description of whrt “ religious education is, 
and of what it consists of, in ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of our public elementary schools 


i We have t to bear i in mind that they are day- 


— — 


schools, and that all the instruction, be it secular 
or be it sacred, which is given in them, is given 
in the (say) half-s-dozen school hours of the 
day, for five days of the week. How much of 


84 this, we may ask, is religious instruction? We 


do not ask what ought -to be, but what is ; nor 
what is in exceptional cases, but in average 
cases. Speaking of general practice, in the 
State-supported schools is an hour a day spent 
in teaching religion? Nay, with regard to a 
large number of such schools, can it be truly 
alleged that more than an hour or so a week is 
thus employed ? 


Well, of what kind is the religious teaching 
upon which such stress is laid by the friends of 
the denominational system? Of what kind is 
it, for inatance, in most of our national schools P 
The answer is, creeds; collects, catechism, 
hymns, Bible-history. We have nothing to say 
against any of them; but this, we think, we 
may be permitted to aver, that, albeit in our 
childhood we had our due share of this kind of 
religious teaching, our recollection of the effect 
of it amounts to this, that it was nothing more 
than acram of words in the memory, without 
intelligible meaning to the understanding, and, 
assuredly, without the smallest perceptible 
power upon the conscience. Yet this is what is 
usually meant by what is called “religious 
teaching” in connection with popular educa- 
tion. It very seldom amounts to more. In a 
very large number of elementary schools it 
does not amount to so much. But it is about 
this, and about this only, that popular educa- 
tionists are divided. After all the frequent and 
grand discussions, the earnest and pious pro- 
tests, the well-waitten and eloquent papers, that 
have set forth the necessity of combining religion 
with education—notwithstanding all the obsti- 
nacy with which the principle has been adhered 
to, and the heat with which it is sometimes 
enforced, the actual upshot, for the most part, 
is, in a religious poiat of view, utterly contemp- 
tible, and for any influence it can have upon the 
conscience, or the religious life of the children 
to whom it is administered, it can only be re- 
garded as a beggarly account of empty 
boxes.“ 


We believe that good men of all parties delude 
themselves and one another by mere words in 
this matter. We are quite convinced that if 
the whole subject could but be looked at in a 
practical light, and quite apart from considera- 
tions springing out of sectarian sympathies, no 
man of intelligence whois thoroughly acquainted 
with the facts relating to the question, would 
estimate at the smallest value the formative 
influence of the religious teaching given to pupils 
in public schools upon their future character. 


We never yet heard of an instance, though we 


would not undertake to affirm that rare instances 
may not be discovered, in which Christian life, 
developed in maturer years, has been traced 
back to seeds sown in the heart by the routine 
religious instruction g‘ven at anclementary day- 
school. The question in this shape is not worth 
a thought, nor is it in this shape that it excites 
such keen controversial interest. The fact is, 
education has been used, to some extent, by both 
parties, but to an immensely predominant 
extent by the clergy of the Established Church, 
as the strongest and most trustworthy instru- 
ment in achieving the ends of denomination- 
alism. And the narrowness of the result is 


‘concealed, as far as possible, by substitating 
the term, and the idea, of religion for that 
which, called by ita own name, is nothing but 
the rankest sectarianism. 


The question between the Unionists and the 
Leagueists, broadly stated, is this,—Shall the 
education of the labouring poor be principally 
managed by the clergy or by the laity, and with 
a view chiefly to clerical or to lay ends? That 
is the substantial question for discussion before 
the people of England at the present moment. 
There can be no doubt that the working classes 
look at it in this light. We may state our 
conviction that the communities distinctively 
designated Nonconformists look at it also in 
the same light. It is a matter of notoriety 
that the Methodist bodies have begun to con- 
template it under a similar aspect. None of 
them, not even the working men who hold 
themselves aloof from all existing religious 
organisations, treat as beneath their notice the 
association of religion with education. But 
most of them see clearly that what is called 
the religious education of our primary day 
schools is but a Shibboleth of party, and 
a far more convenient stepping-stone to 
sacerdotal -xclusiveness, than a fruitful 
means of oul ure for the conscience. Nor are 
any of them disposed to look with much confi- 
dence upon legal provisions proposed to be 
made for the protection of either scholars or 
parents from priestly intolerance. What passes 
under the designation of the Consciénee Clause 
in reference to this question is well understood 
to be “a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.” In 
all our rural districts in which there is but a 
single school, and that school managed by the 
clergyman, the notion of any village tradesman 
or labourer expressing in writing a conscientious 
objection to allow his children to be spiritually 
manipulated by the State-authorised and sup- 
ported pastor of the parish, is perfectly 
ridiculous ; or, if even in any case, Hodge and 
his wife should dare to face the clergyman and 
the squire in any such matter, and demand ex- 
emption for their child from Catechism or Creed, 
who is not well aware that the child will have 
to live the life of a boy-martyr, and that he will 
earnestly desire, after a very short trial, to be 
put upon a footing with his schoolmates in all 
manner of instruction given at theschool? The 
conclusion may be taken for granted that nothing 
like educational freedom can be established as 
long as a State-Church exists, and that any 
attempt to impart it by means of conscience 
clauses, more or less stringent, though it may 
mislead those who are ignorant of the system, 
will delude none who have a practical knowledge 
of its working. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Havino referred in our last number to the position 
of the Conference Methodists with respect to 
National Education, we are glad to refer our readers 
to some expressions of opinion upon this subject 
which are to be found in our Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 
We direct attention especially to the speech of Rev. 
H. W. Holland at Bilston, in which a very broad 
ground was taken as to the rights of the people, in 


opposition to the rights, so called, of the sects. Mr. 
Holland advocated the entire abandonment of the 
denominational system, “and the formation of a 
national system which should incorporate within 
itself the denominational schools.“ He went on to 
say that he had no sympathy with tho Manchester 
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Union, and then referred to the influence of he informed not only that Mr. Perkins is a Churchman, 


Established Church :— 


Much (he remarked) had been said about the he? 
which Methodists gave to the Church of England. 
Whatever that Church had hitherto done, he had no 


hesitation i that the Charch of Rome had 
esi in ot in Bagi 


no better friend than the High O party 
belonging to the lishment, If they went on wi 
this deoominational tem they would be giving large 
advantages to the Ohareh of England, for the Estab 
lishment must have the lion’s share of a denominational 
system. : 


Mr. Holland went on to ask if the people were 
prepared to hand over millions of money and chil- 
dren to the Church, to be by that Church, in too 
many instances, prepared for ultimate adhesion to 
the Church of Rome? He afterwards referred to the 
manner in which Methodist children were treated 
in country districts by the clergy, and asked whether 
they were going to strengthen suchtyranny? We 
will not stand it,“ he said, amid loud applause. 
Having made further remarks in the same direction 
—for the character of which we refer our readers to 
our report—Mr. Holland sat down with loud applause 
from a sympathising Methodist audience. 

We gather one reason of this applause from a 
letter which appeared in the Daily News of Monday, 
from Mr. Olver, Secretary of the Wesleyan Edu- 
cation Committee. We quote a part of this letter 
at length, first, because of its intrinsic importance, 
and secondly, because of its relative value as a tes- 
timony against the action of the Established Church 
in the rural districts. Mr. Olver makes the follow- 
ing official statement, tho italics being our own :— 


I will add a few words as to the present state of the 
body ecclesiastic upon the whole question. 
Ite views, as expressed up to the time of the last Con- 
ference, may be fairly put in the following extract from 
the Wesleyan Education Report for 1868: —“ Much 
remains to be learnt, and yet more to be done, before 
the educational requirements of the country can be 
met. That a large proportion of the children who 
should be at school are not found there, is a fact beyond 
contradiction. Schools of the ordinary type may be 
provided in abundance, and the accommodation which is 
yet — may be largely increased. Private or 
nised charity, and the enforcement of the principle 
of ‘ Denison’s Act, may aid the willing poor. The 
extension of legislation in the direction of the Factory 
Acts’ may compel 5 parents to nt their 
children some opportunities for learning. But beyond 
and below all these, there will remain a large and 
increasing number for whom all, if anything, must be 
found—schools, fees, clothing, food, and home. Their 
case can be met only by a multiplication of reformatories, 
industrial, and union schools.” But these words of 
rday must not be accepted without question as the 
wage of to-day. A deep and widely pervasive 
change in the mind of the Methodist Church has 
become manifest. It must not be 1 Sa that this 
change has taken place suddenly. It has been a thing 
first of very gradual, but recently of rapid growth. 
om iets oes all parts of the country against the 
ical working of the present system, especially in 
he hamds of the clergy, have from year to (= marked 
and hastened its progress. Yet it might still have been a 
force pent up and undeveloped had it not been for recent 
for ] 8 pry The „ of — 
League awakened a certain sympathy an enge 
an unexpressed approval. But the circumstances attend- 
ing the meeting of the Manchester Union were too much 
for the long-tried patience of many. The stream has 
burst forth, and never more can be regathered to the 
silence of the hidden source. Main principles are un- 
Methodists still redognise the Holy Scripture 
as basis of moral teaching, and the religion of 
Christ as the only safe foundation for individual or 
social life. All would say that no child is prepared for 
life who has not come under the influence of religious 


truth, and none would maga leave any child witbout 


a truly religious education. 
unchangingly abide. But con cein the Established 
Church has — shaken to its foundation. If the many 
amongst its clergy who are faithful to liberty and to 
Protestantism could be separated from the many who 
subordinate m and truth to the priestly theorics 
of Anglicamsm and Romamism, then co-operation 
might yet be possible. This cannot be, and the result 
is a strong and wide-spread conviction that, taking 
the country as a whole, the advantages resulting from 
the denominational system, especially if it is to be e- 
tended, are most seriously counterbalanced by its dis- 
. Two things must be secured, instruction 
and freedom in the village and in the town, and this for 
all. At present it does not appear that anything will 
be allowed to stand in the way of these. Many things 
are ible which are by no means probable. So it is 
poset ble that a basis of compromise more Conservative 
thah Messrs. Bruce and Forster's Bill might be 
accepted by the Methodist Church. The rumcured ob- 
structiveness of the National Society is not increasing 
the probability. 
The result of the whole of this is that the clergy, 
with their combined intolerance and stupidity, are 
fast converting the Methodists into very pro- 
nounced Dissenters, and that, in the Education 
question, we have allies in a quarter where we 
least looked to find them. However, here they are, 
and the man who has the power can undoubtedly 
utilise them. The reflection, however, naturally 
occurs that the educational party whom the Methodists 
havo deserted must be in a very bad condition 
indeed. | 

We regret to havo given, in the Ecclesiastical In- 
telligence of our last number, the impression that 
the Mayor of Southampton, who, as Mayor, attended 
with the corporation the “Above Bar Chapel on 
a previous Sunday, was a Dissenter. We are now 


these principles they 


but that there is only one Dissenter in the whole 
corporation, and that that single Dissenter did not 
accompany the Mayor on the occasion referred to. 
The Southampton Times refers to this fact in very 
appropriate language. It says:— 

The visit of the Corporation to the Above Bar Chapel 
on Sunday last was a army illustration of the 
growth of that spirit of religious om and toleration 
which now happily influences the administration of our 
| ublic and national affairs. A few years ago it would 

— been simply impossible; and even at the present 
time it is more than doubtful whether any other mayor 
than Mr. Alderman Perkins—himse!f a Churchman and 
presiding. over an avowedly ‘* conforming ”’ corporation 
—would have had the boldness and courage to carry out 
the idea. It was peculiarly pleasing to observe, how- 
ever, that many gentlemen connected with that body, 
who are well known for their attachment to the Estab- 
lished Church, gave practical ages of the liherality of 
feeling which animates them by responding to the in- 
vitation of the mayor and joining with him in the public 
worship of a Nonconforming community. All honour, 
we say, to them for so doing. Southampton has set an 
example which reflects the highest credit upon its chief 
magistrate and upon those members of the corporate 
body who so cordially acceded to his proposal. 

If this kind of thing should go on, some persons 
might begin to ask, in what Dissent consists? Most 
unquestionably the Mayorand Corporation of South- 
ampton—Churchmen as they are—have done offi - 
cially all that lies in their power towards the removal 
of any ecclesiastical or social barrier that may sepa- 
rate the Churchmen and Nonconf ormists of a pro- 
vincialtown. In other words, they have, consciously 
or unconsciously, taken a very decisive step to ex- 
press their conviction respecting the unnatural union 
of Church and State in England. 

It is long since we heard of an accusation of heresy 
in Scotland, where heresy is treated as poison is 
amongst other people. We are therefore surprised, 
if not refreshed, to understand from the Glasgow Mail 
of Monday that the Rev. George Gilfillan, of Dundee, 
has been indicted by Dr. Johnstone, of Edinburgh, 
upon this point. The Mail gives a report of Mr. 
Gilfillan’s sermon last Sunday morning, which dealt 
at considerable length with the subject. It would 
appear that the charge consists, amongst other things, 
in the fact that Mr. Gilfillan has at some time or 
other asserted his disbelief in the damnation of non- 
elect infants and the creation of the world in six 
literal days. Mr. Gilfillan defonded himself in a 
very dignified manner, asserting, as it might be ex- 
pected that he would, bis liberty of conscience against 
any Presbytery. The charge, however, is formally 
made, and Mr. Gilfillan may have formally to defend 
himself. If so, we have little doubt that he will have 
with him the sympathy of all Christian ministers in 
the south. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Committee of 
the Free Church in Ireland appointed to draft a con- 
stitution for that Church is now sitting, and that 
sub-committees have been already appointed to deal 
with the following’ subjects: 

The preamble and declaration of fandamental prin- 
ciples which should be prefixed to the draft constitution 
of the Church. 2. The preparation of standing orders 
to be submitted te the general convention. 3. The con- 
stitution and functions of the representative body of the 
Church, and the nature of the charter which is to be 
sought for it, and the relations to be established between 
it and the general synod. 4. The general constitution 
of the Church in general and diocesan synods and 
parishes, with their respective organisations, functions, 
and powers. . 5. Finance, with all matters relating to 
a sustentation fund, commutation, and Church property. 
6. The election of bishops, and the appointment of 
ministers to cures. 7. The establishment of diocesan 


courts, and of courts of final appeal, with all matters of 
judicature. 


These subjects cover, as far as we can see, the 
whole ground of free Episcopalianism. We have not 
the smallest doubt that they will be satisfactorily 
dealt with. Given right Christian feeling in the 
members of the Church and proper objects to pursue, 
and the result is sure to be in substantial accordance 
with tho spirit of the Christian religion. 


BISHOP TEMPLE ON FAITH AND REASON. 


The Bishop of Exeter preached on Sunday morn- 
ing in St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, in aid of the 
National Schools of the parish, taking his text from 
the 20th verse of the 14th chapter of the first epistle 


to the Corinthians, ‘‘ Brethren, be not children in 
understanding ; howbeit in malice be ye children, 
but in understanding be men.” His lordship drew 
the attention of his audience to the undeniable fact 
that it was the intention of our Lord that His dis- 
ciples should not only obey the commands contained 
in the revelation of the New Testament, but that 
they should do their utmost to understand them— 
that they should not simply give a blind obedience, 
such as might be required from those who had no 
intelligence, but that they should always know the 
reason why they were to obey the principles to which 
they were subjected. His lordship continued :— 
Throughout the New Testament this is sometimes 
asserted, always implied. It is quite possible that our 
hearts may be stirred, that our prayers may be lifted up 
| towards heaven, while we nse far indeed from com. 


prehending the greatness of the revelation which God 


has made. And not only is this possible, it is quite in- 
evitable. We cannot understand the whole compass of 
God’s spiritual message—everything that we find re- 
vealed. We must even to the last confess that there is a 
great deal that passes the limits of human intelligence in 
what God has declared tous. If we cannot understand the 


whole scope of the teaching that comes down from 


heaven, yet at any rate we must all do our best to do so. 
We shall be able to comprehend it as far as the human 
intellect can; und we must not neglect to cultivate the 
faculty which God has put in us to be used for His ser- 
vice. When the Pharisees found fault with Him be- 
cause He taught that washing hands, cups, and brazen 
vessels was practically of very little importance, and 
when our Lord’s own disciples seemed to feel that there 
was some force in what the Pharisees said, He says to 
them “Are ye so without understanding also?“ He 
speaks as if their own ordinary understanding ought to 
have been enough to teach them that it is 2 that 
which“ goeth into the mouth which defileth a/man, but 
that which cometh out of it.” If a man is simply to do 
just what he is told, and there is nothing else for him 

ut bare and literal obedience, what is the use of reason- 
ing with him at all? So far from saying that men are 
bound to believe just what they are told, St. Paul, 
apostle as he was, and inspired to communicate the 
Gospel message, yet tells the Colossians that he does not 
claim dominion over their faitb. We might have 
thought that surely an apostle, inspired directly by 
God’s Holy Spirit, might have required that his converts 
should simply liston and learn whilst he taught—that he 
would simply say, This is God's truth, and you are 
to believe it; but there is nothing of the kind, He says, 
Not that we have dominion over your faith, plainly 
implying that the faith which he expected his converts to 
give him was not a blind, unreasoning faith, but a con- 
viction of the soul, which was to come from within, and 
not merely from without. And so elsewhere he dis- 
tinctly contemplates that there might be some among 
them who were unable to accept his teaching; and in- 
stead of saying, You are to submit because I say it, I 
an apostle of the Lord Jesus,” he tells them, that if 
they do not yet see it, the time will come when they 
will, for God will reveal it. The fact is, that if we com- 
pare the message in the New Testament with the 
message in the Old, we can see that there is just this 
marked difference between them : that in the New Tes- 
tament it is plainly implied that each man’s own con- 
science is to be alive and at work; that God will write 
His will upon the hearts of His people; that ministers 
of the Gospel are not simply to deliver a message which 
they are to receive without understanding, but one of 
which they themselves are to be the judges. They are 
to see for themselves whether they can accept it or not. 
It is not, in the true sense of the word, belief at all if a 
man professes to believe, when in reality he is only sub- 
mitting. Itis the duty of the ministers to declare the 
whole counsel of God. It is the duty of the people 
to endeavour to understand it, and having understood 
it, to accept it. In fact, this is the vie nature of 
what we call faith. Faith doesn’t mean that you are 
simply to believe what you are told. Faith means that 
you are to have within yourselves a witness of the truth, 
and so it is said that faith is the evidence of things not seen 
—it is the seeing of that which cannot be seen by any 
ordinary eyes. Faith, in other words, must be its own 
evidence. You believe because you find it written 
within your own souls; because the voice within you 
answers to the message; aud you find that when you 
hear the message of the Gospel plainly delivered, your 
conscience replies from within yourselves that the mes- 
sage is the truth of God. This is faith, and it is because 
the Christian is thus required to use his own conscience, 
his own understanding, that in the New Testament we 
hear so little of the law of God and so much of faith, so 
that it may be said that all the praises which under the 
old dispensation were given to the law are inthe New 
Testament given to faith. We call ourselves Protestants, 
by which we imply that we lay especial stress upon 
this great truth, upon the duty of every Christian to use 
his own individualconscience. Are men to declare in still 
more emphatic words than it was declared before the Re- 
formation that every individual Christian to the best of his 
ability ee to make himself master of the great mes- 
sage that God has delivered ; and that he * to accept 
it from internal conviction, because in his conscience he 
believes it to be true? In various ways this has been 
declared since the Reformation by all those Christians 
that have taken the name of Protestant, sometimes by 
insisting upon the — of private judgment, sometimes 
by insisting upon what is called liberty of conscience. 

hat lays at the root of it is always this: that eve 

man must really use the faculty of his own Be otans | 
ing in the service of his God, that no one has a right 
to give up the use of his understanding, nor has any man 
a right to require another man not to understand; but 
that, on the contrary, it is our duty to see that our 
people should be able, not only to hear the truth, but to 
understand it also. 


His lordship then pointed out the application of his 
remarks, and made an appeal on behalf of the 
National schools. 


— 


THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN 
ON EDUCATION AND THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION. 


On Sunday evening weék, the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, of Dundee, in the course of his sermon 
spoke at some length on the education question. He 
said that the more he looked into the matter the more 
favourable he felt to a secular system of education in 
schools. Let religion,” he said, be taught if men 
wish it. But let it be taught at home, if parents 
have time and abilities for the task. I do not re- 
member getting a single serious impression at school, 
or at college, or even at the divinity hall, that could 
be compared for a moment to the feelings started on 
a Sabbath, evening under my paternal and maternal 
root. It *arents have not time or talents to teach 
their children, there are Sabbath-schools open, or in 


priated to the reading of the Bible and elementary 
religious instruction.” Mr; Gilfillan said he thought 
the Shorter Catechism should be excluded from 


schools. It deals with subjects far above the 


ordinary day-schools there may be an hour appro- 
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comprehension of children, and it deals with these 
subjects in too abstract and too dogmatic a 
way. It calls itself the Shorter Ouatechism; 
bat it is, in fact, a rather long system of ultra 
Calvinistic divinity, and that long system of divinity 
is crammed down the throats of young children 
whether they will or no. One out of two results is 
the consequence. Either the boy gets disgusted 
altogether with the religion which he is led to 
approach with terror and the tawse, or he gets preju- 
diced for life in favour of the special dogmas thus 
taught—a prejudice most pernicious to after inquiry, 
and to the formation of broad eclectic views.“ The 
Bible, he thought, should be read in schools, but read 
in parts and extracts only. 

Notice of motion has been given in the Edinburgh 
United Presbytery, by Dr. Johnstone, calling atten- 
tion to certain published statements by the Rev. 
George Gilfillan, of Dundee, in which he had asserted 
that the Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism 
contained many blunders in Scriptural interpretation, 
in natural and mental philosophy, and in theological 
doctrine. Feeling the difficulty of reconciling these 
statements with Mr. Gilfillan’s honesty in giving his 
adherence to the Confession of Faith, the motion pro- 
posed that the Presbytery should communicate with 
the Presbytery of Dundee, and request them to take 
action in the matter. The motion is to be brought 
forward for consideration at the next meeting of 
Presbytery. ! 

At the close of the forenoon service on Sunday, 
the Rev. George Gilfillan made a statement to his 
congregation with reference to this charge of heresy. 
He claimed for himself that he held all the vital doc- 
trines of Christianity, such as the existence of God, 
the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the atonement, 
&c.; but admitted there were certain doctrines in the 
Confession, such as the eternal reprobation, the 
damnation of nen-elect infants, and the creation of 
the world in six literal days, to which he could not 
subscribe. But he was not, he said, singular in 
denying these statements. Dr. William Anderson, 
in the Presbytery of Glasgow, and Dr. Peddie, in the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, had each avowed their dis- 
satisfaction with portions of these venerable docu- 
ments. Why, then, he asked, should he be pounced 
upon, and forced to plead, while these other offenders 
were allowed-to go unpunished? It was proposed to 
institute inquisitorial proceedings, and to ask him to 
point out the doctrines in the Confession, besides 
those stated in his book, to which he took exception. 
That he would not de. Racks or dry-pans were not 
used now-a-days, but no moral rack or spiritual dry- 

should ever wring from him a word beyond what 
e said in his book. He denied that he charged any 
of the ministers of the Church with dishonesty. He 
believed there were many ministers who had scarcely 
travelled beyond the Oonfession of Faith. Others 
who signed it as honestly as they had found that 
some things in it were not true, and said so, and yet 
they honestly continue members of the Church. 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION. 


An annual educational meeting was held in the new 
commodious schoolroom connected with the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Chapel, Bilston, on Tuesday even- 
ing. The Rev. John Wetherill, Bilston, presided, 
and the audience numbered several hundreds. Mr. 
BgensaMIN Beess, secretary, read a report. The 
document showed that the Wesleyan Sunday and 
day-schools at Bilston were alike in a prosperous 
condition. oe 

The Rev. H. W. HorLAxp, who was loudly 
cheered, reminded the meeting that at the last Con- 
ference a committee was appointed to consider the 
question of primary education. That committee met 
in London, and sat three days, but no report of its 
deliberations took place either in the Watchman or 
the Methodist Recorder. (Shame.) It has not been 
customary for the Wesleyans to give reports in such 
circumstances, nor did he suppose that Mr. Bright 
would be at liberty to tell the Birmingham people 
what had been the private deliberations of the 
Government on the education question. But the 
committee simply adjourned, and after it had sat 
again probably some decision would be come to, and 
the issue be made known. At one time he felt in- 
clined to join the Birmingham League, and so many 
of his ministerial brethren felt; but inasmuch as he 
was a member of the Conference Committee, he 
thought that he ought not at present to take any 
side. Some of the members, however, had not so 
acted. Dr. Rigg and the Education Secretary had 
joined the Manchester Union; and Dr. Osborn had 
also expressed himself very decidedly. If, therefore, 
these men said their say, and the Watchman, 

which was virtually the organ on this question of 
Drs. Rigg and Osborn and their party, likewise 
4 gaid its say,“ he thought that he too might have 
his “little say.“ (Hear, hear.) If he should be 
called to account, then let these be called to account. 
The Watchman and the Methodist Magazine now 
intimated that the committee should not 
again meet until there was a bill before the 


House; but, if he were a member of the Govern- | 


ment, he would take care that no bill should be 
brought in until the Methodists had spoken 
out. (Applause.) This was not political neutrality, 
and was serving the other side. The committee 
ought to be called together before the new bill was 
brought in, because the question was a national one. 
It was a painful position for the Methodist people to 
be put in, that at such a time their loyalty to Metho- 


dism should seem to require them to remain silent, 


notwithstanding that the Roman Catholics, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Baptists, tho Church of England, 
the trades unions, and others, had all spoken out. 


Not only, however, was a question a national one, it 
was also a religious, a social, and a commercial ques- 
tion. In all these temporal regards he thought that 
the Wesleyan Methodist people ought to speak out 
(Applause.) If the Methodists remain silent they 
might harass the Government by objecting to clauses 
that would not perhaps have been introduced if they 
had said what they wanted. (Hear, hear.) It was 
unfair to any Government, when a t national 
question was to be brought forward, that those who 
might bring much influence.to bear upon its destiny 
should remain silent when that measure was being 
prepared. (Applause.) On all these grounds he 
advocated an early reassembling of the Conference 


into the history of the denominational system of 
education. The Methodists were working upon this 
system when the Birmingham League and the Man- 
chester Union both began, and he was glad jthey 
did begin, for he desired all sides to have fair play. 
When this happened the Methodists found them in a 
position from which he feared they would not escape 
without some damage. For himself, he advocated the 
entire abandonment of the denominational system, 
and the formation of a national system, which should 
incorporate within itself the dechominational schools, 
consistently with the rights and free will of the pro- 
prietors, and in accordance with the claims 
of conscience and the rights of vested interests. 
He had no sympathy with the Manchester Union. 
If he were driven to decide between the 
N and the League, he a not reg for a 
single moment to join the Birmingham League. 
(Applause.) The Manchester Union told them what 
the denominational system had done, but it did not 
tell them what it left undone. It might be replied 
that the denominational system did not profess to 
educate the whole nation. Then if it did not it was 
high time that it stood out of the way, and allowed 
the nation to educate itself. (Applause.) Much had 
been said about the help which Methodists gave to 
the Church of England. Whatever that Church had 
hitherto done, he had no hesitation in saying now 
that the Church of Rome had no better friend in 
Eagland than the High-Church party belonging to 
the Establishment of this realm. (Applause.) If 
they went on with this denominational system, they 
would be giving large advantages to the Church of 
England, for the Establishment must have the lion's 
share of a denominational system. He asked the 
Methodists of Bilston if, for the sake of a few paltry 
day-schools, they were prepared to hand over 
millions of money, and millions of children, to the 
Church of England, to be by that Church, in too 
many instances, prepared for ultimate adhesion to 
the Church of Rome? Would they do it? (“ No, 
no,“ and cheers.) If they did they would give her 
the whip-hand ; and when the separation of Church 
and State had come about, and the race of equalit 
had begun, they would deserve the whipping whic 
they would get. (Laughter and applause.) The 
address of the last Conference showed how im- 
pediments were thrown in the way of Methodist 
schools by the action of strong Church of England 
partisans; and he read a letter, for the facts 
of which he vouched, in which a clergyman in 
a village where nearly all the 1 belonged 
to one man threatened the loss of employment and 
expulsion from their dwelling-houses if the parents 
continued to send their children to the Methodist 
school, although it had existed for many years. 
(Shame.) Were the Methodists of this country going 
to strengthen such tyranny ? (No.) Would they not 
in the manufacturing districts throw their stron 
arm around the neck of their wgak agricult 
brethren, and say,“ In the name of free England, we 
will not stand it?” (Loud applause.) Then there 
was the difficulty of Popery. A denominational 
system would be helpful to Popery. Hence the 
leading Roman Catholic hierarchy in the country 
attached themselves to the Manchester Union. He 
would never rest until the denominational system 
was overturned, and in its stead there was a national 
system fair to all and partial and preferential to 
none. (Applause.) He would not have the Metho- 
dist vessel merely a tender to the Church of England. 
No, she must be an independent vessel, as she 
deserved to be. (Applause.) The difficulties in the 
way of a national system were more sentimental than 
otherwise. It might be a source of regret to give up 
the day-schools, but a fair and equitable arrangement 
might be made for the transfer of denominational 
property to a national system. (Hear, hear.) If 
they asked what his national system should be, he 
replied—a system which was compulsory and free, 
paid for by local rates and Parliamentary grants, 
and with provision for separate religious education. 
(Hear, hear.) After contending for a compulsory 
system, he combated the advocacy of the Manchester 
Union, that those who could not afford to pay for 
their education should be assisted out of the pcor 
rates. They had too many poor-rates already, and 
the pauper spirit was too widely disseminated. On 
every ground let that spirit be kept out of the schools. 
There must be a free system, paid for by rate and 
national grant, so that scholars of all grades might 
stand upon the same level. ‘To the upper and middle 
classes the educational rate should I much 
confined, for already those classes had the lion’s 
share of the educational institutions of the country. 
The religious teaching should be 6 ga provided 
for. The schoolmaster should not bea priest. Dr. 
Osborn, in his speech at Westminster, ridiculed the 
reading of a chapter in the Bible without note or 
comment as enough to satisfy the Methodists, or the 
nation. He * speaker) did not, however, think 
the reading of a chapter without comment a subject 
he. be ridiculed. When they did it in their churches 
or in their families did they ridicule it? The churches 


4 


Committee. (Hear, hear.) The speaker then went 


The Episoo 
leyan, the 


should have access to their separate children, and 
teachers be allowed to come to the schools at certain 
hours, and taking them into rooms, urge 
them to give their hearto to God. (Applause.) It 
was no part of the duty of the Christian Church to 
teach writing and arithmetic. Jesus Obrist did not 
teach arithmetic, and His apostles held no classes for 
geography. The duty of the Church was to teach 
religion. Asa matter of compassion, the Church had 
deviated from its work to give secular instruction 
to those who would otherwise have had no edu- 
cation at all. But the best thing the denominational 
system had done was to prepare the way for a national 
The nation must now erucate itself, and 
e denominations, released from this secular work, 
must go on with their own religious work. To take 
State money to teach religion in schools partook of 
the essence of the vice of concurrent endowment. 
lian, the Catholic, the Wes- 
issenter, and the infidel, all paid their 
money into the Imperial treasury, then they all, ex- 
cept the infidel, took some of this money to their 
own religion. So the Catholic paid to have Method- 
ism taught, the Dissenter paid to bave Episcopalian- 
ism taught, aud thus they all paid their money to 
have a form of religion taught in which they did not 
believe. But the infidel was the worst off; for he 
was obliged to pay for the teaching of all the re- 
ligions, while he did not believe in one of them. 
The denominational system must be disendowed and 
disestablished in England, because it wus a system of 
concurrent endowment. Let every man pay for the 
teaching of his own religion, and let him not be com- 
Ued to pay for the teaching of a religion in which 
e did not believe. Some might have confidence in 
the bishops when the question came before the House 
of Lords, but he had none. When the Irish Church 
Bill was before the Upper House, seven bishops, in- 
cluding two archbishops, voted for the endowment 
of Popery in Ireland, and he believed that if, when 
the education question was before the House of 
Lords, the bishops found that they oould not 
their endowments in the shape of denominatio 
education in England, without giving to Ireland 
the denominational system, they would vote for 
the endowment of Po again. If the 
were of any use at all in the House of 
they were of use for the defence of the Protestant 
religion, but if they betrayed that, they should be 
swept out of thé House of Lords, and made to stay 
at home in their dioceses to look after their flooks. 
He appealed to the Wesleyans to seek for the fusion 
of the denominational into a national system. He 
hoped that every district meeting would send its 
memorial to the Conference, and that all the June 


y-school teachers also ought to meet and express 
their convictions. Some seventy of them had met in 
the Manchester district, and the majority of them 
were in favour of an unsectarian and compulsory 
system of education. He-called upon the Dissenters 
to raise the standard of national education, and ho 
they would not allow themselves to be led by Mr. 
Edward Baines, M. P. The influence of that gentle- 
man had — inj — to the prone a nay 3 
years ago he kept them out on 
Government grants for education, and now he was 
doing his best to lead them into concurrent endow- 
ment, and playing into the hands of the Church of 
Kngland, by his recommendation of the Manchester 
Union in his Headingley letter. Logically, Mr. 
Baines ought to be a member of the Ohurch of 
England, and he (Mr. Holland) did not think that 
two out of every ten Dissenters would submit to be 
led by Mr. Baines on the education question. Mr. 
Holland appealed to all Liberal Churchmen to give 
in their adhesion to a national system, which would 
educate the whole nation— which would be fair to all, 
and partial to none. After further advoca his 
system, the speaker concluded amidst enth 
cheering. * 


The customary compliments closed the meeting. 


— 


THE (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL AT ROME. 


The second public sitting of ‘the Council was held 
on the 6th, Epiphany Day. ‘Lhe number of persons 
present was considerably smaller, and it was opened 
with less ceremony than on the previous oocasion. 
The labours of the Council in reference to questions 
of dogma bad not made sufficient p to allow 
of any decree being promulgated. } After mass had 
been celebrated, every prelate presented to the Pope 
a written profession of the Catholic faith in accord- 
ance with the formula laid down by Pope Pius IV. 
The ceremony was first gone through by the Fope, 
who made it in hisown name. It was then read by 
Bishop Fabriano in the name of the other Fathers, 
each of whom took the oath iu his own language on 
the Gospel. The Pope then bestowed his benediction. 
A letter from a 1 of the Nimes, written a 
a days previously, throws some light on this event. 

© says: 

At the Council of Florence a confession was drawn ur 
for the purpose of satisfying the Greeks, by whom it 
was ont 4 it —— be " — 4 4— 
contained as little e purely Roman 
confession accepted by the Pope possibly could. There 
is, however, much obscurity attaching to this confession, 
which has been allowed to drop out of sight, so as to be 
forgotten for all but special students. Wuy, then, should 
Pius IX. elect to have it brought out ou this occasion ? 
This is a curious story, and very suggestive of the acts 
of this ingenuous place. The text of this confession, as 
originally composed for the sake of getting the Greeks 
to come into union, spoke not of the supremacy, but 
only of the primacy of the Pope. Some years later, 
however, when the political aspect of affaire was 
changed, this confession came out in another version, 


with an interpolation implying not only 0 recoguition 


uarterly meetings would do the same. Their own. 
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of the Pope’s peculiar claims, but also their recognition 
by all councils; in other words, implying confirmation 
by the early councils of the spurious pretensions resting 
on medieval forgeries. This confirmation, with ite 
interpolation, I have reason to know Pius IX. intends 
to have recited. next Thursday at the public session, and 
the idea is one that bas been entertained for months, 
though in the deepest secresy. ; 

There is nothing now, says another correspondent 
of the same paper, but to look forward to February 2, 
the Feast of the Purification, or Oandlemas Day, as 
we used to call it; unless, indeed, the Fathers should 
be educated in sufficient time to use the Feast of the 
Chair of St. Peter, on the 18th of this month, for 
do me great act corresponding to the special signifi- 
cance of that oocasion. 

The Committee on Matters of Faith held their first 
sitting on Saturday. Cardinal Bizzani has been ap- 
pointed President of the Committeo on Regular 
Orders. 


According to the Roman correspondent of the 


Memoria! Diplomatique, who says he has derived his 
information from the best authority, there is to be a 
compromise between the partisans and the opponents 
of the infallibility of the Pope. Instead of decrveing 
without resérvation that his Holiness is infallible, 
and compelling adhesion to the dogma under pain of 
excommunication, it is proposed to restrict the infal- 
libility to matters purely religious; and belief even 
in this is not to be rigorously exacted. The Council 
will merely proclaim that it is important, for the 
unity and good government of the Church, to believe 
that the Holy Father cannot be mistaken when he 
pronounces upon matters of faith; this will be a 
simple recommendation without any penal sanction. 
It is expected by these means to disarm the resist- 
ance of the opposing prelates, and satisfy the various 
Governments by leaving untouched the relations be- 
tween the Church and the State. The latest report 
relative to infallibility is that the dogma is to be 
‘* affirmed,”’ but not dogmatised.”’ 

Some of the Fathers of the Council belonging to 
the Ultramontane fraction have drawn up and 
signed a petition to the Pope maintaining the oppor- 
tuneness of defining the dogma of the personal in- 
fallibility of the Pope. Their intention would appear 
to be to force this dogma upon the Council and upon 
the Pope himself. It is doubtful, however, whether 
100 out of the 750 members of the Assembly can be 
induced to sign the petition. It is, moreover, ascer- 
tained that the Pope will not allow this question to 
be raised in the Council unless it is certain to obtain 
relative unanimity of support from the assembled 
Fathers. It is believed, therefore, thut the petition 
will be received by the Pope only as an act of 
homage. 

Ins correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: 
— “The Jesuite have met the attecks of the Opposition 
by iron Nets eons 41 1 — 
organ mob greeted the Pope on his way to the 
annual celebration at the Church of Gest with 
frantic shouts of Long live the infallible Pope!’ 
The Holy Father was much impressed by this de- 
monstration, which he looks upon as indicating that 
the dogma of intallibility is in favour with the laity, 
and whatever hesitation he felt seems now to have 
vanished. At the same time he is fully warned as to 
the difficulty in the way of carrying out his designs. 
Besides the ‘memorandum’ from the opposition 
bishops, urging the inopportuneness of a discussion 
of the dogma, he has received from Cardinal Sch wart- 
zenburg an address, bearing the title of Desiderata 
' Qlericorum Germania,’ which declares that the 

German —_ cannot accept the definition of infalli- 
bility. An address to the same effect from the emi 
grant clergy of Poland has been presented to the 
Holy Father by the only Russo-Polish prelate who 
has been able to make his way to Rome, Monsignor 
Sasnouski, administrator of the diocese of Lublin. 
The Polish clergy even urge the Pope to 


‘take advan- 
tage of the presence of the Council to surrender the 
temporal power, a suggestion which is not likely to 
conciliate the Holy Father, and to which the present 
feeling of even liberal Catholics is opposed, as the 
temporal power is regarded as the only possible 
seourity for the independence of the Holy See.“ 

Great indignation is expressed by the Opposition 
bishops at Monsignor Nardi’s last attack in the 
Osservatore Cattolico of Milan, containing the follow- 
ing passage: — 

There is a party which —it is useless to disguise it—is 


this subject, and all in opposition to the propositions 
drawn up in such terms; but not all of that number 
were hoard in the first, some having to wait for the 
second Congregation. Cardinal Rauscher, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, who began the debate, spoke for 
at least an hour, and with great eloquence, the best 
possible Latinity, and vigorous argumentation. The 
orators who followed him all expressed themselves 
to the same effect against the chapter (or clause), the 
only one of the schemata brought forward in the 
assemblies hitherto held. The last to speak was (it 
is stated) Archbishop Oonolly, of Halifax, whose dis- 
course, also of about an hour’s length, was remark- 

ably energetic, and wound up with the emphatic 
declaration that the clause ought not to be sub- 
mitted to the Council, but ought, with due honours, 
to be buried. A circumstance still more surprising 
than the opposition by a conspicuous cardinal and an 

American Archbishop is the fact that Italian prelates, 

and even bishops in partibus infidelium, have joined 

he hostile ranks, as did Mgr. Tizzani, archbishop in 

partibus and major chaplain of the Pontifical army. 

It is known that the Pope, relying, probably, on the 

devotedness of those prelates who, being without 

dioceses, are absolutely dependent upon Rome for 

their honours and position, has created no fewer than 

ninety-eight bishops in partibus within the period 

since the Council was convoked. This assembly, 

on the 28th, dispersed without arriving at any deci- 

sion. 


The correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette thus 
reports what took place on the following day, the 
29th. Speeches made by Monsignor Vanesa, 
Greek-Roumain Archbishop of Fougaras and Alba- 
Julia; Monsignor Strossmeyer, Bishop of Bosnia 
and Sirmio; Monsignor Genouilhac, Bishop of 
Grenoble; and Monsignor Caixal y Estrade, Bishop 
of Ugel. Monsignor Balitian, Russo-Armenian 
Bishop of Aleppo, opened the debate, but the sitting 
owes all its import to the speech of Monsignor 
Strossmeyer, one of the best Latinists and greatest 
orators of the Roman Church, whose powerful voice, 
making itself audible through the chamber, carried 
away the assembly. In burning words he denounced 
the Jesuits, and stigmatised both their system and 
doctrines. ‘* Reflect, my venerable brothers,” he 
said, on the position in which you stand to these 
men. It is they who are manipulating and directing 
all the labours of the Council. Reflect that the 
decrees which you are about to invest with the su- 
preme authority of the Church’s teaching have been 
conceived, digested, framed, and written out by 
those men.” This phillipic 1 up Cardinal 
Caparti, who has succeeded Cardinal de Reisach as Pre- 
sident of the Pope’s Legates, and who called Monsignor 
Strossmeyer to order, declaring that his language was 
violent and unbecoming. onsignor Strossmeyer 
was not disconcerted by this reproof. Assuming an 
air of deference, but speaking in a firm tone, he told 
the legate that his words were inspired by zeal for 
the service of God—that they were directed solely 
against those who were the source of all the misfor- 
tunes of the Church, and that in his conscience as a 
bishop he could not say less, 8 as the 
Holy Father entrusted the Council with liberty of 
disoussion. The Bishop of Bosnia then demonstrated 
the danger which would arise from adopting the 
doctrines of the Jesuits, doctrines which the Church 
had feared for ages. From this he broke into a 
violent and irresistible denunciation of the Society, 
expressing sentiments such as have never been before 
heard ina Roman church. All eyes were turned on 
Father Beckz, the Jesuit general, but he sat perfectly 
impassible, wearing his usual serene half-smile. 
„What would you?” he afterwards said to a high 
ersonage. Monsignor Strossmeyer is in the right. 
Nobody deplores more than myself the excesses of 
the Civil / à Cattolica. I knew its intemperate lan- 
guage would draw hatred on our Order, which 
desires to live in peace with ull the world; and I 
commanded its writers to refrain from giving such 
offence; but they were urged on by a superior will 
to mine; and, instead of being able to impose 
silence on them, I was ordered to be silent myself.“ 
The speech of the Bishop of Grenoble continued the 
attack on the Jesuits, though in milder terms; for 
Monsignor Strossmeyer had thrilled the whole 
assembly. 

In consequence of his having allowed too free a dis- 
cussion in the Council, the Pope has made Cardinal 
de Luca feel the effect of his Pontifical displeasure 


a kind of directing board with nine members—three 
French, three German, and three English, — 
bishops. They are all of them eminent men—indeed, 
their names represent the flower of the Episcopate. By 
a most inexplicable stretch of authority, the Pope has 
presumed to forbid these nine bishops from having con- 
ference among themselves. The Pope has been engaged 
on a supplementary ordinance, adding to the stringe 

of the one already so much inveighed against, which it 
is intended to communicate at the next sitting; and the 
effect of this will be to quash all free discussion. How- 
ever difficult it may seem to believe the statement, it is 
yet quite exact. At this moment the ruling mind in 
the Vatican is bent, in a paroxysm of frenzy, on abso- 
lately interdicting every trace of free deliberation by a 
solemn and formal act of Pontifical authority in excess 
of what even the most presumptuous of Popes ever 
dared to perpetrate. It may be that night will bring 
milder counsel, but at present fury rages in the 
Vatican. 

The correspondent of the Daily News also says :— 


The bishops of different nationalities have naturally 
wished to meet for discussion in private, prior to their 
assemblage in the successive sessions of Council. Those 
of Germany, who are, in the majority, anti-ultramontanes, 
used for a time to hold such meetings in the house of 
Mgr. Nardi, one of the most accomplished and esteemed 
prelates in office here. Those reunions were put a stop 
to by desire of the Pope. Subsequently it was proposed 
to form an International Committee, where the bishops 
of all countries might meet for free interchange of 
thought, and advise as to measures suitable. His 
Holiness, hearing of this, observed that it savoured of 
Jacobinism, and caused to be intimated his disapproval, 
which, of course, conveyed prohibition. 

It seems to have been decided by the Cardinal’s 
College that the Pope must always be an Italian. 
This will of course shut out Archbishop Manning 
from the Papal chair. 

The Council has lost another of its members, Mgr. 
Frascolla, Bishop of Foggia, who has succumbed to 
the effects of a malady which he had brought with 
him to Rome. He knew that his days were num- 
bered, and had said as much to the Pope, who went 
to visit and bless him at the Convent of Tor di Specchi. 
A correspordent writes: — I was positively 
shocked at finding that the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy of my own country is a sham—at least so far 
as regards its territorial and independent pretensions. 
tt one of them, including the Archbishop, is in 
the charge of a Vicar Apostolic, Cardinal Maddalena, 
titular Archbishop of Corfu, within whose diocese it 
would appear our island is situated.” 

One of the Fathers of the Council, it is said, has 
been arrested and sent to the prison of the Holy 
Office. The pretended prelate is accused of having 
assumed the name and titles of a bishop of a distant 
see, whether by consent of the prelate in question, or 
by an audacious usurpation, may perhaps be ascer- 
tained by a secret inquiry; but the result will pro- 
bably never be made known. It is fancied at Rome 
that the culprit is a spy of some foreign Government. 


DENOMINATIONAL STATISTICS. 
THE BAPTISTS. 


We have received a copy of the Baptist Hand-Book 
for 1870 (Yates and Alexander), which is considerably 
enlarged in size, improved in appearance, and con- 
tains some thirty pages of additional matter. From 
the summary of statistics given we extract the 
following :— 
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No. of No. of No. of No. of 

Churches, Chapels, Members Scholars. 

England .. . 1,919 2,119 174,249 241,457 

ales ta ee 581 54,742 47,718 

Scotland 99 106 7,103 270 
Ireland 32 34 1,341 

Total ... ... 2,563 2,840 237,435 294, 400 


The number of ministers belonging to the Bap 
body in England and Wales is 2,413 ; in Scotland, 
60; in Ireland, 31; total, 2,504, of whom 403 are 
without acharge. On the Continent of Europe there 
are 308 churches, with 24,708 members; in ian 66 
churches, with 2,941 members; in Africa, 9 churches, 
with 421 members; in America (excluding the 
United States), 701 churches, with 6,547 members; 
in Australia, 125 churches, with 3,307 members. 
Total foreign and colonial, 1,209 churches, 96,856 
members. Grand total, 3,772 churches, 

In looking through the list of Baptist churches in 
England, we find that as many as forty are churches 


guided by that “ prudence” which is so strongly de- 
nounced by the Apostle. I wish to believe that these 
bishops act in faith, but it is such a good faith as 
destroys the conscience and damns the soul. We see 
that Jesus Christ would not make terms with the Phari-. 


in which Baptists and Pædobaptists are united. Five 
of these are in Huntingdonshire, where the union 
principle appears to bein great favour—the Secretary 
of the Baptist Union (the Rev. J. H. Millard, B.A., 


by reducing him to an inferior position, and nomi- 
noting Cardinal de Angelis as successor to the 
deceased Cardinal Reisach, to perform the duties of 
Legate-in-chief. The Council is not a Parliament, 


sees and the wicked priests of the law of Moses, but 
unmasked them to the multitude from whom they 
exacted veheration. Follow, then, the example ot 
Christ—call bread, bread, and give the name of pru- 
dence of hell to that which seeks to reconeile what is 
irrecoucilable—the maxims of the world and those ot 
the Charch. | 

Monsignor Dupanloup is prpparing a pamphlet 
which is to unmask Monsignor-Nardi and the priests 
who are m ing the Council. 

Some particulars of the debates that have 
taken place in the Council are given by the corre- 
spondents of the London journals. On the 28th the 
following section relative to rationalism was dis- 


cussed :—“* Without Divine revelation human reason 


can never arrive at the cognisance of salutary truth ; 
the theological teaching conformable to the constant 
traditions of the Church and sanctioned by the Hol) 
See, is the sole correct announcement of salutary 
truth, which all Christians are’ bound to accept ; 
therefore, all theories and opinions founded upon 
science or criticism, which are opposed to that inter- 
retation ol truth, must be rejected and condemned.“ 
ourteen ] Fathers” (says the Daily News oorre- 


spondent) gave in thefr names as desiring to speak on | 


says Cardinal Antonelli, and yet these gentlemen— 
vertain bishops—would fain hand!e the topics before 
them as if they were members of a political assembly. 
Such a thing, in his opinion, is utterly out of the 
question, being in defiance of all sound tradition, 
and must at once be put a stop to. Indeed the Pope 
has forged new fetters for the bishops, according to a 
correspondent of the Pali Mall Gazette, who, writing 
on the 2nd inst., says :— 


Incredible as the report may sound, it is yet tive 
that the Pope, in his indignation at the liberty 12 
bishops have been allowing themselves, has actually 
cone the length of formally inhibiting them from con- 
sultation and concert. Some days ago an order from 
‘he Vatican intimated to the bishops that it was not 
lawful in Rome for them to assemble, as they have done, 
u 3 like national casinos. Thereupon Cardinal 
Rauscher, the Archbishop of Vienna, and autbor of the 
now notorious Concordat, took it upon himself to defy 
this act of unprecedented arbitrariness, and to open his 
own rooms for the use of the German prelates who 
‘ound themselves shut out from the locality where they 
nad been in the habit of meeting under Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg’s presidency. But now the Pape has 
gone a step further. The Opposition bishops had formed 


of Huntingdon) himself presiding over one; and three 
in Manchester, including that of which the Rev. A. 
M'Laren, B. A., is the pastor. 
During the past year the increase of members of 
Baptist churches is set down at 5,929; new Baptist 
churches formed, 47; new chapels erected, 56, con- 
taining 25,347 sittings, and costing 96,1407. In the 
metropolis 9 new places of worship have been built, 
at an expense of 28,3507. Besides these, about 50 
chapels have been enlarged or improved, at an aggre- 
gate cost of 21,379/.—making an aggregate sum of 
116,5 191. spent by the Baptists during the year upon 
their chapels, | 

According to a rough estimate, the number of 
Baptists in the United Kingdom is set down at about 
a million. In the United States the number of 
members of Baptist churches is 1,121,988, showing 
an increase during the past year of 12,062. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


The Catholic Directory for 1870, issued permissy 
superiorum, describes the Catholic Hierarchy as con- 
sisting of:—l, Pius IX., the 256th successor of 
St. Peter, born May 13th, 1792, elected Pope June 16th, 


1846 ; 2, the Sacred Collegeof Cardinals, now seventy in 
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number when full; 3, the patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops, 1,108 in number when all the sees — 
. The number of cardinals in fact is stated to 
be fifty-five, the other hats being vacant; twelve of 
the present inals were created by 
Gregory XVI., and forty-three by the present Pope; 
eighty-seven members of the sacred College have 
died during the present Pontificate, of whom thirty- 
nine were created cardinals by Pius IX. There are 
twelve patriarchates; 132 archbishoprics of the 
Latin rite and seven of the Oriental rite, 660 
bishoprics of the Latin rite and sixty-three of the 
Ori rite, besides thirty-six archbishoprics and 
198 bishoprics in partibus infldelium. In October, 
1869, the actual number of patriarchs, archbishops, 
and — | after deductin 
The Pope has also an Apostolic Nuncio at Brussels, 
at Lisbon, at Madrid, at Munich, at Naples, at Paris, 
and at Vienna; an internuncio at the Hague and 
at Rio Janeiro, and a chargé d’affaires at Lucerne. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy in the British 
dominions comprises nine archbishoprics, seventy 
bishoprics, and thirty-one vicariates, making a total 
of 110. The hierarchy in England and Wales com- 
rises the Archbishop of Westminster, second arch- | 
bishop and metropolitan, born in 1808, consecrated 
in 1865; and twelve suffragans, the Bishops of 
Menevia and Newport, of Birmingham, of South- 
wark, of Salford, of Shrewsbury, of Nottingham, of 
Liverpool, of Plymouth, of Clifton, of Northampton, 
of Beverley, and of Hexham and Newoastle. In 
Scotland there are three vicariates, or districts under 
the jurisdiction of bishops taking their titles from 
sees in partibus infidelium. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Great Britain has nineteen bishops (iu- 
cluding three retired) ; 1,708 clergy ; 1,354 churches, 
chapels, and stations, including private chapels; 
sixty-nine religious communities of men, and 233 of 
women. The Roman Oatholic churches and chapels 
in England and Wales registered for marriages are 
about 660, and these may be regarded as parochial ; 
but there are many other churches and chapels of 
the whole 1,151 in England and Wales (which num- 
ber includes stations) which, though not parochial, 
are open to the public. A large proportion of the 
203 churches, &c., in Scotland are merely stations, 
which are served from a distance, and in many cases 
served only occasionally. In Ireland the arch- 
episcopal see of Armagh is marked vacant; there 
are in the province of Ulster eight Roman Catholic 
bishops. In the province of Leinster there is the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Dublin and three Bishops; 
in Munster, the Archbishop of Cashel and seven 
bishops; in Connaught, the Archbishop of Tuam 
and six bishops. In the British possessions beyond 
the seas there are—in the Mediterranean possessions, 
two bishoprics and one vicariate ; in North America, 
two archbishoprics, eighteen bishoprics, and two 
vicariates ; in the West Indies, one archbishopric, 
one bishopric, and one vicariate; in Africa, one 
bishopric and four vicariates; in India, Burmah, 
&c., twenty vicariates; in Australia, one arch- 
bishopric and ten bishoprics; in New Zealand, two 
bishoprics. 


The Rev. T. Talbot, Wesleyan minister in the Isle 
of Man, has joined the Church of England, and re- 
ceived deacon’s orders. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Philip Gell, 
vicar of St. John’s, Derby, one of the most prominent 
members of the Evangelical party in the Church of 
England. 

The Rev. Alfred Willis, incumbent of St. Mark’s, 
New Brompton, has been offered and has accepted 
the post of bishop of “the infant Church” in 
Madagascar.“ What is he to do when he gets there ? 

Attar Licuts anp Incense.—Another prosecu- 
tion for an infringement of the Privy Council judg- 
ment prohibiting the use of altar lights and incense 
is now pending in the Oourt of Arches. The suit 
was commenced by Dr. Sumner, before he resigned 
the bishopric of Winchester, and the defendant is the 
Rev. Mr. Wix, incumbent of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Swanmore, Isle of Wight. The arguments 
are not yet concluded. | 

Loans To EcciesiasticaAL Boprgs IN LRELAND.— 
The Scotsman says it is understood that, in the ensu- 
ing session, the Government will introduce a bill to 
enable the members of any religious denomination in 
Ireland to borrow money from the Public Loan 
Commissioners for the purchase of glebes, the repay- 
ment of such loans to be, of course, secured by 
mortgage on the glebes. This measure, the Scots- 
man adds, will give effect to a sort of promise made 
last year. fi 

Tue Buriat or THE Hatcuet.—The Rev. F. B. 
Harvey, ex-churchwarden, the most active prosecutor 
of the late Church-rate recusants of Berkhumstead, 

has been presented by Earl Brownlow with the rec- 

tory of Cheddington, near Aylesbury. A few days 
since that gentleman was presented with a testi- 
monial, which some of his most active political oppo- 
nents had been energetic in obtaining; and some 
whom Mr, Harvey had summoned for Church-rates 
contributed to the testimonial fund 10l., 51., and 
other liberal sums. In his acknowledgment Mr. 
Harvey expressed his pleasure that no “ distinction. 
of opinions of any kind” had been shown in this 
creditable movement. 

Tue Empassy FROM THE RitvaLists.—The Roman 
correspondent of the Standard says:—‘‘There is a gen- 
tleman in Ronfe, a Doctor of Thealogy, who, I am 
assured, has been deputed by an influential body in 
England to lay before a committee appointed for the 
purpose of examining the matter, the claims of the 
Anglican Church to true Apostolic succession. I am 
also told—and this without any possibility of error— 
that an intimation, if not a direct invitation, has 


been addressed to Mr. Shadwell and Mr. Wayne, che 
a 


Pope 


vacancies, was 994. 


two Anglican clergymen at present doing duty in 


Rome, the purport of which ie that their presence | vinced 


before the Papal committee would be gladly welcomed. 
They have declined to mix themselves up in any way 
with such proceedings.” 

— 1 IN er pe te | gee to the 

ce in the pulpit, on the part o parishioners 

of St. George’s, Wolverhampton, is very marked in- 
deed. The Rev. A. 8. Prior, who has recently been 
brought before the Bishop charged with wearing i 
re it on on Sunday morning last. He had recei 
a letter from the Bishop especially authorising him 
to wear it “at all times” in his public ministrations 
in the church.” When on Sunday his surplice 
appeared in the pulpit, about one-half, and that half, 
according tothe Birmingham Gazette, comprising the 
principal pewholders, left the church, but so quietly 
as not to call for interference on the part of a police- 
man who had been stationed at the door. There was 
no interruption of the service. The sermon was 
very short, did not in the slightest d refer to 
the divisions in the parish; but its delivery was 
naturally affected by the very palpable and plain 
protest against the preacher by his congregation. 

Tue Eriscorpa, Bencu.—It is stated that Dr. 
Short, Bishop of St. Asaph, who is eighty years of 
age, has “ for certain” sent in the intimation to the 


Premierthat he intends retiring. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
the new Bishop of Bath and Wells, was enthroned 
in the cathedral at Wells on Sunday, with the custo- 


mary ceremonial. Bishop Temple held his first ordj- 
nation at Exeter Cathedral on Thursday. The 
candidates for the solemn rite were received by the 
Bishop at the Palace previous to the ceremony. The 
Bishop, instead of being conducted to his throne in 
solitary state, as was said to be usual with his pre- 
decessor, walked at the head of the candidates as 
they went from the chapter-house to the choir. A 
sermon was delivered by the Bishop from the very 
appropriate text, Now, then, we are ambassadors 
for Christ.” His lordship spent forty minutes in 
earnest effort to illustrate and enforce the ambassa- 
dorial idea as applied to the Christian ministry. 
Nineteen candidates were present. 

Tue New Bisnor or Mancuester.—We are 
authorised to announce that the Rev. James Fraser, 
M. A., rector of Ufton Nervet, Berks, will succeed 
to the vacant Bishopric of Manchester, Mr. Fraser 
was educated at Oxford, where he was Ireland 
scholar, first classman in classics, and subsequently 
Fellow of Oriel Colle He has since taken an 
active part in connection with education under the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, and as Commis- 
sioner to the United States, where he investigated 
and reported upon the American common school 
system. In 1861 he was appointed one of the Pre- 
bendaries of Salisbury ae oc ag he held the post 
of chaplain to the late bishop. Mr. Fraser has never 
been known as an ecclesiastical partisan, but as a. 
loyal, impartial Churchman, of vigorous character 
and broad sympathies, qualities which it is confidently 
believed will recommend him to the good will of 
the great community of Manchester.— Manchester 
Examiner. 

First Protestant Servics N Porto Rico.—A 
correspondent sends the New York Observer a glow- 
ing account, from the St. Thomas Times (Nov. 29), of 
the first religious service ever held by Protestants in 
Porto Rico. ‘Soon after the promulgation of the 
decree granting freedom of ry worship to these 
colonies, the feasibility of esta 4 a Protestant 
church began to be discussed among foreigners. It 
was upon that the church should be of the 
‘Episcopal denomination.’ It was decided that a 
clergyman should be immediately called to take 
charge of our congregation for the limited period of 
six months. The Rev. Mr. Allan, now visiting our 
place, was invited to hold service for us on Sunday. 
On the 28th of November, 1869, the first Protestant 
service ever held in this island was conducted at the 
residence of Thomas G. Salamons, Esq. The atten- 
dance amounted to about 200 persons, and everything 
p off in a highly satisfactory manner.“ 

RrruaLisu Ar Oxronb.— Father O'Neill, who at- 
tracted some attention by a service at which he offi- 
ciated in London a short time since during the twelve 
days’ mission, when a large number of candles were 
solemnly blessed and afterwards carried in procession 
by penitents, has recently been preaching at Oxford, 
and on St. Stephen’s Day preached a sermon in the 
new church of St. Barnabas, in that city, in which 
he warmly advocated the Romish doctrine of the in- 
vocation and intercession of saints. After quoting 
and detailing several miracles worked by the body of 
St. Stephen about 450 A. p., he begged the congrega- 
tion to pray to the saints, and they would pray to 
God for them, for, said the rev. futher, the effec- 
tual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much,” and finally concluded by lamenting the loss 
of the shrines and relics of the saints which once 
existed in England, but which were swept away at 
the — 1 — gre 2 his 2 er 
preacher c is hands together, and raising his 
eyes to heaven, invoked St. Paul, calling on him to 
intercede for him if he said anything amiss, and to 
give him power to express with readiness and fervour. 
St. Barnabas Church, in which the rev. gentleman 
officiated, was consecrated by the present Bishop of 
Winchegter, so recently as October last, and it has 
already far outstripped in its extreme Ritualistic 
services the most advanced of the churches served by 
the High Church party in Oxford. 

BunuHILL Fips. — We thoroughly agree with 
Mr. McKenzie in his pamphlet on The Parks and 
Open Spaces, that the Corporation of the City of 
London has made a miserable job of Bunhill-fields 
Burial-ground. After reading the elaborate report 
of the opening of this ancient and truly classic spot 


“for public resort, we went to see what had been 


done; and the wretched aspect of the place con- 
ass 14th of October last the 
elders of the City, led by Mr. Charles Reed, M. P., 
ay Ee, 
even n © graves even obscure, 
tomy less of the ſhüstrious, that em boasts 

some 


should be made for the purpose of 
slight services which were obvious d 
after all, were badly done. This, of all the 
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whom at last e the work; but idle boasts are 
far from decent as the utterances of a corporation 
and it would have been well if this ground had 
been “ opened” by the very simple process of turn- 
ing a key, without a word of oratory or the shadow 


of a ceremony. — Gardener's Magazine. 

Tun Bisnors anp tae “ Twatvs Dars’ Mreston.” 
—The Church Association having oalled the atten- 
tion of the Bishops of London, Winchester, and 
Rochester to the recent pr ings of the Ritualists 
at the Twelve Days’ Mission,” received the follow- 
ing answers from the prelates in question. Dr. 
Jackson said: The approval Aw to the proposal 
for a special season of prayer and effort for the con- 
version of souls was neither more nor lens than the 
words express. It was a general approval of the 
objects and a prayer for God's d ot on the 
endeavour. There is reason to believe that that 
blessing has not been withheld. The means employed 
in some churches I neither sanction nor approve.” 
Dr. Olaughton sent the following reply :—“ 
sanctioned the Twelve Days’ Mission in the parishes 
within my diocese which border upon London, I had 
no idea that its proceedings would have been marked 
by any excesses in Ritual, as I regret to see ron were 
in some churches. But notwithstandiyg this, I trust 
there has been an awakening of souls in many places, 
and that God has blessed the seal and love that have 
been manifested towards His poor.” Dr. Wilberforce 
astutely answers: —“ I have no hesitation in saying 
that my answer as Bishop-designate to the promoters 
of the Twelve Days’ Mission was not intended to 
sanction ‘ 8 oon both to the Litu 
and the law of the land’; and that I strongly dis- 
approve of any such 1 

ROONSTRUCTION OF THE Inn CHURCH.—TIrish 
Churchmen are preparing energetically for the re- 
organisation of the Church. The first meeting of 
the consultative and_ advising committee for the 
united diocese of Dublin, Glendal , and Kildare, 
appointed, on the suggestion of Sir Edward G . 
by the late Conference, was held at Dublin on Friday, 
under the presidency of the Marquis of 
There was a very large and influential 
including several clerical delegates, all of whom 
been invited to attend. In his opening remarks, the 
chairman deprecated the notion that the meeting 
was antagonistic to the committee of tion. 
Sir Edward Grogan submitted a list of queries, which 
he p should be addressed to the men 
and officials of each parish in the united diocese, for 
the purpose of elici information as to the present 

ition of affairs, and what would be req for 


he future maintenance of the respective churches | 
and congregations. The Daily Apres 15 6 


that the concurrence of the Archbishop “ wi 
cheerfully given, and that “the clergy, following 
his Grace’s oe will not hesitate to supply the 
detailed information which is required, and so the 
task of the committee will be litated.”” The 
Organisation Committee has divided itself into seven 
sub-committees to consider—1. The preamble and 
declaration of the fundamental principles which 
should be prefixed to the draft constitution of the 
Ohurch. 2. Standing orders to be submitted to the 
General Convention. 3. The constitution and fune- 
tions of the representative body of the Church, and 
the nature of the chapter which is to be sought for 
it, and the relations to be established between it and 
the General Synod. 4. The goneral constitution of 
the Church in general and diocesan synods and 
parishes, with their respective organisations, funo- 
tions, and powers. 6. Finance, with all matte 
relating to sustentation fund, commutation, and 
church property. 6. The election of bishops, and 
the appointment of ministers to cures. 7. The 
establishment of diocesan courts, and of a court of 
final appeal, with all other matters of judicature. 
The date of the meeting of the Convention is not yet 
fixed, but it will probably be about the beginning of 
February. 
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THE WEEK OF SPECIAL PRAYER. 


At Thursday morning’s meeting in Freemason’s 
Hall, Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., presided. The a 
pointed subject of the day was Christian Union, w 
special reference to the great meeting to be held in 
the autumn of this year in America. The chairman, 
in opening, gave explanations on this subject. The 
gathering would, he said, consist of Christian people 
trom all countries—from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. That meeting, to which he trusted many 
of them intended to go, would be a meeting for the 
illustration of Christian union — 5 ot 
various religious denominations and of various 

„ Evangelical faith in the 
midst of diverse opinio . some secondary 
matters a new testimony of faith and of love, and 4 
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countries —a 
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testimony of the spirit of unity prevailing amongst all 
— as followers of a — pow and Mester. 
From the proposed Conference he anticipated the best 
results, Prayer was offered by Mr. Macleod Wylie, 
lately a trate at Calcutta; the Rev. R. W. 
Dibdin, the Rev. C. Bird, and 7 * The 
address on the appointed subject of the day was given 
by the Rev. 3 A. Ashton, vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
Kensington. At the afternoon meeting, held 
22 with a view to merchants, bankers, and 

ir, clerks, in the London Tavern, at one o'clock, 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, M. P., presided. Prayers for 
Christian unity were offered up by Messrs. Wiseman 
ae ate the [Rev. Henry Allon delivered 
e address. 


At the Freemasons’ Hall meeting in connection 
with the tae Society, on Wednesday 
evening, Mr. J. E. Matheson presided. After the 
singing of a hymn, Mr. Robert Baxter engaged in 

yer, The Rev. John Gritton, 3 of the 
tated Society, delivered an address on the words, 
Follow Me.“ The rev. gentleman concluded with 
an earnest appeal on behalf of the Evangelisation 
Society. Mr. Kirkham followed in prayer, after 
which Mr. J. P. Larkins, late magistrate in India 

ve a further address on the same subject. Mr. J. 

then engaged in prayer, and the Benediction, 
pronounced by the Rev. John Gritton, brought the 
meeting to a — 

On Thursday evening the meeting commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. Canon Conway (chairman). 
After a few prefatory remarks, he read some passages 
of . bearing upon the subject of the evening, 
The Church’s Testimony to the World.” The Rev. 
J. W. Bardsley then gave an address. There were 
three aspects, he said, in which the Church testified 
to the world. They were, the testimony of the voice, 
the testimony of the life, and the testimony of the 


_ sufferings of the Church, and as the voice, life, and 


sufferings of Christ, the Church’s Head, testified, so 
do the words, the life, and sufferings of His people. 
After prayer by Lord Radstock, that nobleman fol- 
lowed up the subject by reading and expounding the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, commencing 
at the sixth verse, The meeting concluded with 
prayer by Mr. Robert Baxter. 


On Friday morning the Earl of Chichester presided 
at Freemasons’ Hall. He said that it was a great 
privilege to meet in such a way, because their object 


really was the promotion of the kingdom of Christ on | § 


earth. Unless there was some cementing principle 
amongst them they would never be able, with any 
comfort to themselves, to continue in their work. 
The Rev. Dr. Burns, and the Rev. J. Lees, of Isling- 
ton, offered prayer. The Rev. Thomas Alexander, 
M.A., minister of the Presbyterian Church, Halkin- 
street, delivered the address on the leading character- 
istics of the Christian Ohurch. He did not believe 
that there was anything to fear in the present position 
of the Christian Church. Referring to the theories 


of ts, he expressed his belief that whatever | k 


might be discovered by scientific men would tend to 
the advancement of the Christian faith, and would 
prove at the same time that there was one thing that 
was indestructible—the Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He earnestly advised them to think less of 
their denominational uliarities, remembering 
rather the t tree of which they were the branches. 
The Rev. Mr. Richard, of Mauritius, the Rev. Dr. 
Burns, and Mr. R. Baxter offered up prayer. At 
the London Tavern, Mr. J. K. Welch presided, 
and the attendance was large. The chairman 
alluded to the absence of an efficient lay element 
to assist those who were en in the ministry of 
the Church. Business could not be pleaded as an 
excuse for not uniting in the good work of extending 
the dominion of Christ, The Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
co-minister at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, delivered 
the address, on the subject of the Church, ministers, 
the removal of heresy, and the renewal of true religion 
among mankind. 
The concludi 
held on Satu 
boisterous weather, the hall was filled to overflowing, 
numbers being unable to find seats. Lord Radstoc 
presided, commencing the meeting, requested 
all to engage for a few moments in silent prayer. 
It was then announced that a weekly meeting for 
rayer would be held every Saturday afternoon at 
o'clock, at 48, Great Marlborough-street. After 
further prayer and singing, Mr. A. S. Blackwood de- 
livered an address on The Last Trump.” He con- 
cluded his address with i ag agi and was followed by 
the chairman, after which the meeting closed. 
The week of special prayer for the year 1870 
(says the Record) is past. The crowded attendance 
at the concluding meeting at Freemasons’ Hall, on 


deer eilen de is an evidence of the sustained 


meeting at Freemasons’ Hall was 


interest which has been manifested in tho matter in 
the metropolis. Almost every succeeding mornin 
and evening of the past week has seen the hall fill 
with a devout and earnest audience, drawn together 
for tho purpose of invoking the blessing of God upon 
roa dl por u our Church, our nation, and 
the world at large, for the year 1870. The upper 
and middle classes have entered heartily into the 
work, and have encouraged its promoters by a 
numerous attendance, while a fair sprinkling of the 
audiences evidently belonged to the working classes. 
In the present depressed condition of the labouring 
classes, it is a sign to see them take an interest 
in such meetings as these, Following closely upon 
the united prayer-meetings, with reference to the 
(Ecumenical Council, the present critical position of 
our Church has had special prominence given to it in 
the programme of subjects chosen for special prayer. 
As one of the speakers said on Saturday evening, 
may the week of prayer for 1870 be a memorable 
one in the lives of many, and be productive of abun- 


y evening, when, despite. the | 


dant blessings on the Church of God throughout the 
world.” | 


The Rev. Donald Fraser, of the Free High Church, 
Inverness, has accepted the call given the second 
time from the English Presbyterian Church, Maryle- 
bone, and will enter on his ministry early in February 
next. 

Dr. Davis, the secretary of the Religious Tract 
Society, sends to the Record an extract of a letter 
from Florence, announcing the death of a well-known 
Italian reformer, Dr. de Sanctis, from heart disease. 
Dr. de Sanctis received an annual salary from the 
Religious Tract Society as editor of the Teo and the 
Amico di Casa. 

Busury.—On the sixth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the Rev. John Basley over the Congre- 
gational Church, celebrated on the 3rd inst., at a 
large gathering of friends at the annual tea-meeting, 
a handsome purse, containing 377. 10s., was presented 
to that gentleman at the hands of W. S. Groom, Esq., 
one of the deacons, on behalf of the church and 
congregation. 

Over Darwen, Lancasuitre.—The Rev. W. H. 
McMechan has, much to the regret of his friends and 
the town generally, intimated his intention to re- 
sign the pastorate of the Baptist Church in the 
Bolton-road early in the present year. Both the 
church and congregation have flourished under his 
ministry for the last two years, and many persons 
have been by baptism admitted into the church 
during his pastorate here.—From a Correspondent. 

ConGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN QUEENSLAND.— 
We are requested by the Queensland Congregational 
Union to insert the following resolutions adopted at 
their annual meeting: —“ That it is of the utmost 
importance that all emigrants to Queensland, being 
members of Congregational churches, should be fur- 
nished with letters of dismission from the churches 
they leave, so that neither disappointment nor delay 
in admission to church-fellowship may be experienced 
on their arrival in this colony.” That it is also 
desirable that the pastors whose churches the emi- 
grants leave should each forward a note addressed to 
a pastor of one cf the Congregational churches of 
Queensland, so as to secure fraternal reception and 
advice for the new arrival.“ 

SpgciaL SERMONS to young men were preached in 
a large numbor of London churches and chapels on 
unday evening. In the morning a number of ser- 
mons on the Sabbath question were preached in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, under the auspices of 
the Working Man's Lord’s-day Rest Association. 
At many of the churches, papers were circulated: 
from which it appeared that 36,888 shops and public- 
houses are open in London on Sundays—a number 
which, if placed side by side, would extend a distance 
of eighty miles; 100,000 railway servants, 20,961 
Post-office officials, 24,000 cab and omnibus men (in 
London alone), 260,000 publicans and beershop- 
eepers, and many other classes of men are required 
to work on Sundays. 

Tue twats Mr. Eusznrus Surrg.— The English 
Independent announces the decease of Mr. Eusebius 
Smith, a gentleman who, for the last forty years, has 
occupied a prominent place amongst the Christian 
workers of the ee His relations with the 
Poultry Chapel, with the London Missionary Society, 
and especially with the London Congregational 
Chapel-building Society, long made him a very con- 
spicuous and influential member of our denomination. 
% Connected with the last from its foundation, and 
nearly as long its chairman and treasurer, he has 
exhibited in its manifold enterprises such sagacity, 
persistency, public spirit, generosity, zeal, all imbued 
with intense devotion and kindly sympathy, as must 
render his name for ever blessed among the Congre- 
22 churches of London. Our venerable friend 

been for some years suffering from failing health 
(and hence Mr. Henry Wright's association with him 
in the treasurership of the Chapel-building Society), 
but was able to continue his visits to his counting- 
house up to Friday last. He returned home that 
day much worse, but appeared to rally on Sunday, 
and retired to rest at night with his usual cheerful- 
ness. In the course, however, of that night his 
spirit passed to everlasting rest. He was in his 7let 
ear.“ The funeral took place at the Highgate 
emetery on Monday, the 10th inst., at half-past one 
o'clock. Deputations were present from the Poult 
diaconate, the London Missionary Society, and the 
Congregational Chapel-building Society. 

HALSTAD.— The congregation assembling in the 
new Congrogational church, Halstead, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. T. Given Wilson, met on 
Thursday week to congratulate one another on the 
extinction of debt. Their commodious and handsome 
place of worship was commenced in 1864, and since 
that time upwards of 6,000“. have been contributed 
towards the building fund, mainly by the congrega- 
tion itself, and largely in the shape of weekly 
offerings from rich and poor alike, in sums varying 
from one halfpenny to ten shillings a week. J. R. 
Vaizey, Eeq., J. P., presided at the meeting, and the 
financial statement was read by Mr. Morris, secretary 
to the building committee. He referred with special 
pleasure to the success which had attended the 
weekly free offering, stating that in 1867 4217. bad 
been raised in this way, 386/. in 1868, and 3591. in 
1869. The pastor, in bis subsequent address, made 
some interesting allusi ns to the history of the Hal- 
stead church and the present condition of Noncon- 
formity. It would do them good to look at that 
meeting from the standpoint of 200 years ago, if it 
were only for the opportunity it would give them of 
revering the memory of their heroic Nonconformist 
forefathers. Two hundred years ago it was a terrible 
thing to be a Dissenter. ‘There was a record in an 
old church book of three persons belonging to the 


church in this place, William Rayner, Eliza- 
beth Mallett, widow, and John Flood, who were cited 
for suffering ns to keep conventicles in their 
houses. Think of those times, and then of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were met there to- 
night, and say whether or not they had cause for 
thankfulness. The marvel was that, after such sys- 
tematic, severe, and widespread persecution, there 
should be found so many Dissenters in all England 
as were to be found there that night. That was the 
marvel, but the fact was that e second worshi 

in the kingdom was a Nonconformist.” Votes of 
thanks were 1 vengeen to all 24 of oe 
arrangements for liquidati e debt, and am 
these were the ladies, who, ugh a in 
other ways, had collected 500“. 


Correspondence, 


— — 
LICENSE TO SIN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. . 


S1zr,—The Government has brought itself under an 
engagement to deal with the whole question of licens- 
ing in relation to the liquor traffic without delay, and 
public opinion has decisively pronounced in favour of 
some limitation to the trade carried on by the 150,000 
retailers of beer and spirits. The supporters of tempe- 
rance are fairly in for a stand-up fight with the liquor 
interest; and the strength of the Government in legis- 
lation will depend on the measure of assistance they 
receive from the people. In prospect of such legisla- 
tion, I beg leave again to draw the attention of your 
readers to the Report of the Temperance Committee of 
Convocation, presented by Archdeacon Sandford. It is 
published by Longmans, and deserves the careful study 
of every well-wisher to his country. Our efforts in eda- 
cation, in politics, in social reform, will be mostly vain 
unless some impression be made on the drinking habits 
of the people; and no serious impression will be made 
until temperate men vindicate the sincerity of their 


temperance, by taking part with total abstainers in this 


enterprise. So long as the magistrates have the power 
of licensing, apart from a local veto, drinking-shops will 
multiply, and the population will be tempted to its 
ruin. Sir J. Selwyn-Ibbetson's Act is but a temporary 
makeshift. 

My present object, however, is in another but parallel 
direction. What would be thought of our Government 
if, as part of their projected bill for the regulation of the 
liquor traffic, with a view to the well-being of the nation, 
they were to introduce a series of explicit provisions 
* for allowing men to get drunk on the premises of the 
publican,” so long as the drankard gave some sort of 
security that he would not commit injury to others on 
his road home? What would people say if Mr. Bruce 
produced a definite licence to be taken out by drunkards, 
for the consumption of beer and spirits to any amount, 
provided the consumers abstained from breaking the 
heads of street passengers, or beating their own wives 
and children ? I think it would be said, and justly, that 
the Government by issuing such a licence gave a formal 
sanction to the publican in tempting men to intoxica- 
tion, and to the drunkard in his disgusting and wicked 
vice. Ifit were pleaded that the Government sought 
only to limit the area of the mischief of 
not in any degree to sanction it, the reply of common 
sense throughout the country would be, that the autho- 
rity of the laws being based upon morality the public 
licence given to the unlimited consumption of drink, 
under certain limitations of outward condact, would 
infallibly be taken by the vicious classes as an authori 
sation of drunkenness, and would rapidly demoralise the 
conscience of the people respecting the vice and sin of 
intoxication. It would be said that the domestic 
miseries following on drunkenness were the divinely 
appointed checks on drunkenness, and that the Govern- 
ment licence given to well-conducted inebriety would 
tend directly to the increase of the vice. 


Mr. Bruce is not about to introduce any proposition 
of the sort referred to. But unless the better part of 
the community speedily awake to decisive remonstrance, 
the Government will be placed under an exceeding 
pressure to do something far more dangerous and de- 
structive to morality than I have above supposed, 

Many of your readers may not have noticed the rapid 
passage through Parliament, without discussion, during 
the last year, of a measure called the Contagious 
Diseases Act, No. 2. I do not mean that which re- 
lates to animals, but to mankind, It was an-exten- 
sion of a previous Act, giving authority to the police 
to report, after medical examination, on the health of 
a certain class of female offenders in the neighbourhood 
of garrison towns. There is an association formed for 
the final extension of this Act to the civil population of 
the whole kingdom—an association backed by such men 
as Sir W. Jenner, the Queen’s Physician. The press 
generally is in what looks like a conspiracy—-(n0 doubt 
well intended)—to support this association in procuring 
their Act of Parliament by discouraging discussion, by 
suppressing the reports of remonstrances offered in the 
Legislature, and by enforcing the project in leading 
articles, &o. oa 1 ˖ 

The horror which this pernicious design is creating 
among women of all ranks to whom the purport is 


known, is none the less because they cannot speak of it. 
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When they do speak, they utter their minds after the 
fashion of the noble lady who has written on “ Lovers of 
the Lost in this month’s Contemporary. Loet it suffice 
to say that an opposition has been organised, chiefly 
by the Resoue Society, of 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 
whose secretary is Mr. Daniel Cooper, and whose vice- 
presidents are Bishop Selwyn and Captain Trotter. 
Their report for 1869 contains a careful reswmé of the 
whole question, admirably written, and that report 
can be obtained for sixpence from 85, Queen-street. 
I venture to ask your readers to procure that report— 
which will show them once more that sermon preaching 
within our chapels is not all that this country now re- 
quires, perhaps not the chief thing, if it is to be saved 
from the doom of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

If any persons are led to think that Sir W. 
Jenner’s name would not be given to any project which 
deserves to be branded as pernicious, I can only say 
that the project of licensing drunkenness under re- 
spectable conditions would be a decent proceeding in 
comparison with that which is contemplated under the 
new Act of Parliament. And we have, moreover, the 
authority of Mr. Simon, the Medical Officer of Health 
to the Privy Council, for believing that the project would 
disappoint the promoters, even in the external benefit 
which they imagine it would confer. 

If the English police are to have the power of 
ordering, as in France, the examination of every sus- 
pected person of one sex in the kingdom, let the cry 
be raised that suspected offenders of the other sex also 
shall be subject to the same torture and degradation. 
It is at least as much needed and deserved. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfally, 
EDWARD WHITE. 


THE EAST LONDON CHRISTIAN MISSION 
(ONDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
REV. WILLIAM BOOTH). 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, Will you allow me to inform your readers 
that the long projected sale in aid of the purchase of the 
People’s Market, Whitechapel, for a mission-hall, and 
the erection of halls at Poplar and Shoreditch, will take 


place on the 24th, 25th, and 26th of January, at the | be desi 


Lower Hall, Exeter Hall. 

All our people being very poor, we are entirely de- 
pendent on the Christian help and sympathy of our 
friends. Will they help us? We greatly need a few 
more things. The goods that are ready should be sent 
at once, and I shall be glad to receive others up to the 
day named. 

CATHERINE BOOTH. 

3, Gore-road, Victoria-park-road, London, E. 


MADAGASCAR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sn, Will you kindly allow me a little space to reply 
to a question addressed to me from various quarters ? 

Many friends are anxious to do something to assist 
the members of the numerous Malagassy churches who 
require aid in obtaining for themselves communion 
. services, and they desire to know at what cost these 

may be obtained. I am happy to be able to reply 
that a set, in good Britannia metal, both suitable and 
serviceable, may be obtained for the sum of 31. 158. 

It is most gratifying to find that the tidings of the 
wonderful work of God in Madagascar is awakening 
attention, exciting prayer, quickening zeal, and stimu- 
lating liberality. Many proofs have been already 
afforded that speedy help will be rendered to the society 
to enable it to meet the urgent need and grave respon- 
sibilities which the directors now feel pressing upon 
them. : 

They proposed, before, the late joyfal news arrived, to 
tend out five additional representatives to the island, at 
a cost of 1,5001. for outfit and passages alone; but now 


the claims are more pressing, and the calls of Provi- 


dence louder than ever. Hence it is a cause for much 
thankfulness to be able to report that a lady has sent 
50/. to provide a harmonium for one of the new 
charches; several other friends have sent donations of 
100. each; another lady has forwarded a check for 
200L.; and Remington Mills, Esq., has recently sent a 
contribution of 500/. 

Thus the directors, cheered by their friends, are filled 
with hope in regard to the future. 
| Believe me, yours truly, 

ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Secretary. 
London Missionary Society, Blomfield-street, 
Finsbury, London, E. O., Jan. 10, 1870. 


— QU 


Eertrens (x 1870.— The year 1870 (eays Galignani) 
will have six eclipses : two of the moon, both total, 
and four of the sun, the last of which only will be 
total. The end of the first eclipse, on January 17, 
will be visible at Paris. The moon will rise in a 
state of obscuration nearly at the moment when the 
suo disappears below the horizon. The second of 
the moon will take place on July 12, beginning just 
at the moment when that luminary is rising in the 
horizon of Paris, and lasting till nearly half. past one 
in the morning. The moon will penetrate very 
deeply into the cone of shadow thrown by the earth, 
and the phenomenon will be curious to examine. The 
three first eclipses of the sun all visible at Paris, 
will be on January 31, June 20, and Jaly 27. 


| 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 
THE NEW MINISTRY AND THE CHAMBERS. 


On Monday the Legislative Body reassembled 
after the Christmas recess, under the idency of 
M. Schneider. M. Ollivier, Minister of Justice, ad- 
dressing the House said— 


The new Cabinet consider it their first duty to place 
themselves in immediate communication with you. It 
is not necessary to makea long speech. You know our 
doctrines, principles, opinions, aspirations, and desi 
We sball di loyally with you all questions that may 
arise as soon as they are brought forward. At present 
we believe it suffices for us to declare that in power we 
remain what we were before we attained it. (Hear, 
hear.) The Miniatry will pursue the task it has under- 
taken, and will work with erance until the pro- 
gramme we have drawn up has been realised. For this 
we have needjof the confidence of the Sovereign who with 
great magnanimity has'granted it. (Hear, hear.) We 
require, moreover, the confidence of the Chamber, which 
we ask of all. To the majority the Ministry will be 
grateful for its support, and to the Opposition for its 
criticism. When other men shall have gained over a 
majority in the Chambers, the Ministry will hasten to 
hand over to them the burden of public business. Let 
there be no more recrimination—no more regrets. We 
must constitute a national Government adapting itself 
to the march of progress in such manner that French 
democracy may witness the realisation of progress with- 
out violence, and liberty without revolution. (Loud 
cheering.) 

Subsequently M. Gambetta asked the Government 
for explanations relative to the senling of two par- 
ticular soldiers to Africa. The Minister of War, in 
reply, maintained that the military ought not to be 
t at public meetings. Two lieutenants had 
degraded for having collected subscriptions for 
political objects, and two others have been sent to 
Africa for having seditious 2 J in their posses- 
sion. The Minister added, — The Government is 
firmly determined to maintain discipline in the army. 
If other soldiers disobey the regulations, the Govern- 
ment will continue to do its duty.” After a few 
words from M. Gambetta, M. Emile Ollivier said :— 


It is impossible for the Government to allow itself to 
i as reactionary when it is conceding com- 
plete Constitutional liberty, of which order and secarity 
are the sole guarantees. The Government does not 
accuse the Deputies of the Left of desiring to incite dis- 
turbances; it has toosmuch respect for them for that; 
such a question could not arise between the Governmen ; 
and the Opposition. The Ministry wishes liberty, 
honestly, iat thoroughly, but it cannot permit liberty to 
lead to weakness. (Loud cheering.) 

M. Gambetta thereupon declared that the Govern- 
ment would never obtain the support of the Opposi- 
tion. His side of the House did not seek revolt. 
A day would come when the majority of the people, 
without appealing to force, would succeed in estab- 
lishing a Republic. M. Ollivier pointed out the 
contradictory nature of M. Gambetta’s declarations, 
and said the Ministry in accepting power did not 
mean to permit its origin to be att 


régime had been inaugurated by a prohibition to dis- 


cuss the Constitution. M. Pi u that the 
Chamber should advance in the of liberty, with- 
out either insulting or identifying itself with the 


past. The matter then dropped. 

The Chamber aferwards appointed Monday for 
the discussion of the four — tions relative ae 
to withdrawal from the Treaties of Commerce, (2nd 
to the temporary admission of gocds into France, 
(3rd) a Parliamentary inquiry into the working of 
the new commercial policy, and (4th) matters con- 
nected with the mercantile navy. Separate orders 
of the day, with preambles, will be itted upon 
each of the above questions. 

At a meeting held at the residence of Baron 
Jerome David, the leader of the Arcadians,” it 
has been decided that the Right party in the 
Chamber shall give their support to the Ministry. 

M. Ollivier, it is said, is determined to lose no time 


in carrying out several important reforms, including 


the abolition of the arbitrary law of public safety. 
Diplomatic changes are under consideration, but will 
probably be deferred for a short time. 

M. Buffet, the Finance Minister, on receiving the 
congratulatory visit of several governors and 
directors of great banking companies, made an im- 
oo He told them that he hoped in 

uture they would keep their operations strictly 
within the limits of their statutes, in order to avoid 
such catastrophes as the Credit Mobilier had fur- 
nished a frightful example of. He wished it to be 
known that, in his opinion, the connection of Go- 
vernment with these — cases was a bad thing, 
and in almost every case he looked forward to 
putting a speedy end to the surveillance. In too 
many instances the solidarity had been damaging to 
the Government. He was for the most entire 
liberty in these matters, and meant very shortly to 
propose the abolition of the office of Governor of the 
Credit Foncier and other posts of the like kind. He 
was fully determined to discontinue these relations 
between the Finance Minister and the leaders of the 
financial world which were established in the time of 
M. Fould. 

A Parisian correspondent writes to the Times :— 
True or not true, never was a saying better adapted 
to our present situation than a phrase which waa, a 
few days ago, attributed to the Emperor. It is said 
that the Empress and some intimate friends were 
speaking to him with great dismay about the changes 
which are going on and their wide consequences. 
Well, said he, you are very hard to please. I find 


1 


ed. M. Jules E 


Favre expressed regret that the Parliamentary | clasped the 


myself that, for a revolution, things are going on very 
—— It is, indeed, a revolution—a pacific but 
complete revolution, and its reality and its extent are 
testified by the shock felt in the whole region of the 
official world, and by the readiness of the public to 
believe—nay, to accept without surprise, most 
startling news. . The Em is now believed 
to be perfeotly sincere, and to have made up his mind 
as to the altered conditions under which alone he 
could retain his E and entertain serious hopes of 
transmitting it to his son. He is failing in health, 
and, what is more important, disheartened by the 
ill-success of those foreign en which have 
been at all times an inducement for a French sove- 

to seize or retain personal power, and in which 
he had so long hoped to find a lasting prestige for his 


dynasty.” 
DISMISSAL OF BARON HAUSSMANN. 


Baron Haussman, the Prefevt of the Seine, and 
the reoonstructor of Paris, has been dismiseed. This 
act was, it is said, entirely the work of the Ministry. 
The Emperor personally assured him several days 
ago, that come what might his place was safe. But 
subse 2 his Majesty wrote to him with his own 
hand: The Council of Ministers insist on your 
departure from the Hotel de Ville, and in spite of 
myself I must consent.” M. Haussman was furious. 
He immediately informed those 11. him 
and his family of the communication he had received, 
ordered the ae ga ge made for his immediate 
departure, then took pen in hand, and wrote—the 
Figaro is responsible for the authenticity of the 
document—" J refuse to resign. I will not appear to 
evade difficulties at the last moment. I wish to make 
up my accounts, to liquidate the debt of the city, 
and to walk out at the front door, leaving my - 
nistration in a flourishing state to my successor. I 
wish to take all the ibility of what I have 
done; therefore I de — the carry- 
ing out of a resolution the responsibdi . which I 
leave to those who so thoughtlessly adopted it. I 
beg your Majesty, therefore, not to allow my name 
to be coupled in the Journal Oficiel with the usual 
formula, ‘ whose resignation is accepted —and that 
I may not even be made to appear as claiming to be 
superannuated. I wish to be relieved.of my func- 
tions.” In other words (says the Jigaro), M. 
Haussman, who is now the oldest prefect in France, 
demanded his own dismissal, and got it. M. Chev- 
reau, the Prefect of Lyons, is appointed to auc- 
ceed him; but he will be su nate to the 
Minister of the Interior, and in no way such a dic- 
tator as M. Haussmann was. 

When Baron Haussman took his leave of the Em- 
peror, his Majesty offered to the retiring Prefect 
the Government of Algeria, places for his sons-in- 
law, the Vice-Presidency of the Senate, for which 
M. Boudet, the present holder, was to receive a 
pensation, and lastly, the title of Duke de 
. Sire, replied the other, “let not 
mare compromise his policy of 


of the faithful servant of the 
Empire. There were even traces of tears in her 
eyes, for the sacrifice had evidently been a painful 
one. She said: —“ The Emperor was anxious to 
retain one man, and that was you, but his deter- 
mination not to impede in any way the appli nof 
the new system is so sincere, that he could not make 
the slightest objection to A7 from you. The 
experiment must be complete.” Baron Haussman 
is said to have ed: I am sufficiently avenged 
by the choice e of my successor ; I do not allude 
to his person, but to the absolute in shown 
in the selection. The Prefect of the Seine is dis- 
missed because he is accused of ha compromised 
the financial situation of the city—w statement 
will one day be found to be false—because he is a 
creature of personal Government, because he sup- 
ported the official candidates, and because he admi- 
nistered the rtment with the Municipal Commis- 
sion not ; and yet heisr by a Prefect 
who has been found in y similar circum- 
stances. Of two men inthe same condition, one is 
promoted and the other dismissed.” 


ARREST OF PRINCE BONAPARTE FOR MANSLAUGHTER. 


The Constitutionnel confirms the report that Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte has-shot M. Victor Noir, and pub- 
lishes the following 1 — Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte reproached M. Rochefort by letter for 
having inaulted him personally in an article written 
—4— of his journalists. M. Victor Noir and M. 

lrick Fonvielle went to the Prince at the instanco 
of M. Pascal Grousset, who had signed the article 
referred to, ie Bi Bg seen in the Marseillaise. 
When they were into the drawing-room, the 
Prince asked them whether they were the journalists 
sent by M. Rochefort. At this moment M. Victor 
Noir struck the Prince violently in the face, and M. 
Fonvielle, doubtlessly expecting a blow, drew a 
revolver from his paletot. On seeing so violent an 
assault, the Prince snatched à pistol from a panoply 
decorating the saloon, and fired at M. Noir, whom 
he wounded. M. Noir, after reaching the bottom 
of the stairs, dropped down dead. The Minister of 
Justice ordered the immediate arrest of Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte, and the Emperor has approved of 
this step. ‘The judicial investigation has already 
commenced. ‘The Official Journal publishes a decree 
convoking the Chamber of Investigation of the High 
Court of Justice to undertake the judicial inquiry 
into the act of homicide imputed to Prince Pierre 


Bonaparte. The Prince had previously given him- 
self up to the Commissary of Police at Auteuil. 
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His Highness was immediately taken to the Con- 
ciergerie. 


An official report is published, signed by M. 
Ollivier, Minister of Justice, ing to - 
mission’ tok Tedre hellin © N 
0 


is approved by the Emperor. 
There e that General Fleury has 
solicited 


ited his recall from St. Petersburg, and that M. 
ag) Minister of Police, also . to retire 


from office, 
The new Government, in its 


against cumulative pay, 
oy in France, 


francs a year as Master of the 


which is 40,000 — annum. A good many 
a will be 6 dismissed. The post of 


Correctional Tribunal of Paris has condemned 
M. Barbieux, the manager of the Rappel, to three 


months’ impri tand a fine of 1,000 francs, and 
MM. Charles Hugo and Felix Pyat to four months’ 
imprisonment and 1,000 francs fine for provoking the 
army to rebellion. The proceedings in the matter 
were ordered by the late Government, but M. 
Ollivier is blamed for not — ped them on 
taking office. A provincial paper is being prosecuted 
insulted the Empress, but it is not clear 
tral Government has yet occupied itself 
However that may be, it is felt that 
the Imperial family should be sh from the in- 
vectives of the Ultra press, especially since her 
esty has renounced the part she formerly took 


Maj 
in the Cabinet Councils, and has retired from 
politics. 


SPAIN. 


A Ministry hes at last been formed. Rivero, 
Sagasta, Mo 

new members of the Cabinet. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the Cabinet is completed, since 
according to the list Olozaga is not included. There 
is again tulk of Espartero as King, also of investing 
the Regent with sovereign power. This solution, 
however, meets with considerable opposition from 
the majority of the Cortes, and the partisans of the 
Duke de Mon er arealso very active in resisting 
it. It is probable that a course will be post- 
poning the question of succession to the o for 
the present until the majority of Deputies shall have 
arrived at an understanding on the matter, and the 
Cortes shall have completed their work of legislation 
on the organic laws of the country. 


AMERICA, 


their former resolution rati 


Ware visi 
has taken fright an 


ntero Rios, and Topete are to be the 


claration of ind dence, in which they state that 
hitherto the people of Rupert’s Land have respected 
tho authority of the Hudson's Bay Company, though 
the Government of that company was far from 
answering to their wants; but that having now been 
abandoned by it and transferred to a strange Power, 
they consider ‘themselves free from all allegiance to 


their former rulers. * — * 8 
in the 


good Government and of the people. 

A despatch dated Toronto, Jan. 6., says: —“ The 
Red River inaurgents have tried by court-martial 
and sentenced to banishment, forty-five loyal 
Canadians, retaining, however, four as h 
The recalled Governor, McDougall, is expected at 
Ottawa this week. Private letters received by mer- 
chants here state that a reign of terror prevails at 
Winnepeg. Scotch, English, and French inhabi- 
tants are anxious that the Canadian Government 
should take possession of the country, but are power- 
less against the armed body of French settlers. 
Those who have been banished are now on their way 
to Canada. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Count Bismarck entered on his functions as 
Foreign Minister of the North German Confedera- 
tion on the Ist inst. 

Dr. Nelaton is about to leave Paris for Rome, to 
recruit himself from his severe professional labours 


under the milder climate of Italy. 
More than 7,000 persons have left their cards at 
the Farnese Palace, Rome, to congratulate Francis II. 


on the birth of the princess. 7 

It is said that the Prince Imperial will serve as 
Sub-Lieutenant in one of the regiments at the Camp 
of Chalons in May next. 

Dr. W. H. Russell is expected at Calcutta as 
2 correspondent of the Times during the visit of 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

It is said that the cessation of the French occupa- 
tion of Rome depended on the refusal of the Spanish 
Crown by the King of Italy on behalf of his nephew. 

The project for a railway to Yedo (Japan) is said 
to have been revived, and the Japanese Government 
are in treaty with a Belgian firm for the supply of 
the necessary plant. 

A telegram from Toronto states that Prince 
Arthur gave a grand ball at Rosemount on Thursday, 
which was attended by a large and brilliant com- 


be Emperor of Austria has signed a decree of 
amnesty in favour of all the insurgents in Dalmatia 
be may make their submission before the 15th 
ins 


A tele has been received at the Admiralty 
announcing that the Monarch, with the remains of 
Mr. P ay on arrived at Madeira on the 
30th ult. His remains are to lie in state for two days 
at Portland. Mr. Thornton, the British Minister, 


and the Governors of several States, will attend the 


funeral. 

Count d’Eu, son-in-law of the Emperor of Brazil, 
eldest son of the Duke de Nemours (says the Indepon- 
dance of Brussels) has just been declared heir pre- 
sumptive to the Brasilian Crown. The Cabinet of 
P has received official information of the fact. 
The Prince is 28 years of age, having been born at 
the Tuileries in 1842, and the Princess, his wife, 24. 

OCumersz Poxitengss.—Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 
bidding adieu to Prince Kung, was addressed by that 
functionary in these words: Now you are going 
home, I you would take away with you your 
opium and missionaries,”’—China Nail. | 
Later Tomas or Dr. Livinestonz.—The Hon. 
Secretary of the Central African Mission says :— 
‘‘Bishop Tozer, writing from the Mission-house, 
Zanzibar, under date October 25, 1869, says :—‘ I 
spoke a few days since with an Arab trader, who in- 


formed me that he had seen Dr. Livingstone four 
months before at Ujiji.“ This brings us to July.“ 
Hgatta or THE Czar.—The Lancet states that 


driasis—a malady which is hereditary in the 


The New York State ture have rescinded the Emperor of Russia is suffering from „ oe 
7 mperial 


ing the N Suffrage 

2928 The Misso 44 have rati- 
Mr. John T. Hoffman, Democrat, Governor of New 
York, in his annual message, says of repudiation :— 
„The Government is as much bound to pay its legal 
tender notes as its bonds. I am for paying both in 
full, and against the repudiation of any portion of 


either.“ | 
boats which remained in 


r Cuba, where the insurrec- 
eee . ' 
ents of New 


United States Commissioner Perry for tho annexa- 
tion of San to the United States as a terri- 

- According to this intelligence, the United 
States undertake to pay the debts of San Domingo, 
receiving public lands at a joint appraisement for all 
payments exceeding 1,500,000 dole. The treaty, it 
is added, is subject to a ratification by the United 


States Senate, and by a majority of : 
rosy, Bes may y @ maj " the voters in 


| — — 
THE RED RIVER INSURREOTION. 
The Red River insurgents have issued a long de- 


family of Russia, and which is extremely difficult to 
combat. It has thrown a gloom over his existence. 
It is said that the Emperor, whose robust appearance 
and fine aspect of health are considerably altered, 
often refuses food, and shuts himself up from all 
outer communication, and from all the social enjoy- 
ments which he used formerly to seek. 

Novar Journzy.—Mr. Palmer, the celebrated 
Arabic scholar (travelling Fellow of the University 
of * ps as arrived in Arabia, where he and 
a friend spend some months among the Arabs of 
the unknown district bordering upon Sinai. The 
object of Mr. Palmer is to learn and to record the 
legends believed to be still existing there as to the 
passage of the Israelites and their sojournibg in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Palmer has undertaken this 
difficult task for the Palestine Exploration Society. 
Tue Treaty or CoMMERCE BETWEEN AUSTRIA 
AND Great Britain was signed in Vienna on the 
30th ult. The signataries were Count Beust and 
Lord Bloomfield. It has yet to be submitted to the 
Parliaments of Vienna and Pesth, but this will be a 
mere formality, as the Huogarian Chamber has 
already given its approval, and the conditions im- 
posed by the Reichsrath “have been fulfilled,” 


says the North-Eastern Correspondence, thanks to 


the accommodati dis positi f th i 
a * ug disposition of the * 


Provincial ce of Berlin 
publishes the following with reference to the 


semi-o 


change of . in France: — The circum- 
stances under which the change has been made, 
as well as the names of the statesmen who have been 
called to form the new Oabinet, afford a fresh 
arantee for the maintenance of those peaceful and 
riendly relations which, on the strength of the 
sentiments of the Emperor Napoleon, already subsiat 
between France and the North German Confedera- 
tien.’ 
Mr. Pzanopy’s Last Restine-PLace.—Harmony- 
grove, the spot selected by George Peabody for his 
burial, is a beautifully wooded 9 N situated 
upon the north-western boundary of Salem, in Massa- 
chusetts, and itself bordering upon the line of the 
town now called Peabody. Upon the principal street: 
of the latter, lately the South Danvers of his early 
life, the visitor still sees the house, with its small shop 
in front, in which, as the boy of a village store, many 
of the youthful days of the t philanthropist were 
spent. The little window of its narrow attic is that 
of his bedroom. From its elevation above the street, 
doubtless, he often looked out upon the rich land- 
scape, which, in all the country round,” identifies 
ancient Danvers as one of the most beautiful of the 
New England towns. Among its features nearest 
Salem, with which he was familiar, porbane the leafy 
shades of the ridge, now known as Harmony-grove, 
may have been prominent.—American Paper. 


Fearrvut Rasvtt or Fotry.—A frightful accident, 
arising out of a foolish wager, occurred two days 
back on the Vincennes railway. Two young soldiers 
attached to the Gymnastic School at the Fort de la 
Faisanderie had made a bet that they would repeat 
a feat performed recently by one of their comrades, 
and which consisted in jumping from the top of one 
of the carriages on a bridge as the train passed. 
beneath, and then descending on another carriage on 
the other side. They were returning from Paris to 
their quarters by rail, when rendered more venture - 
some by drink, they endeavoured to put this insane 
8 into execution near the Fontenay station. 

hey, however, either did not make the spring in 
time, or else missed their aim and fell back; in any 
case they were caught between the top of thecarriage 
and the crown of the arch, and one of the young 
men was crushed to death instantaneously, while the 
* received such injuries that his life is despaired 
of... 7 
EMIGRATION TO CaxADA.— The Oanadians seem to 
be thoroughly in earnest in encouraging immigra- 
tion, and both the Provincial and Dominion Legis. 
latures have taken steps to attract a further por - 
tion of our surplus population. The Lower - 
vince looks chiefly to France and Belgium, but the 
great field for emigrants to Great Britain must ob- 
viously be Ontario. The Legislature at Toronto has 
voted 24,000 dollars, as against 10,000 voted last. 
year, to assist destitute emigrants on landing, and to 
forward them to places where employment awaits. 
them, as well as to disseminate information in this 
country and Ireland, as to the demand for labour in 
Canada, and the facilities for obtaining it. Colonel 
Shaw has been despatched to Scotland as the ap- 
pointed emigration agent of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in that country; and placards, pamphlets, and 
a perfect artillery of advertisements are to flood: 


the land, if we are to believe all the re that 
reach us. Some 13,000 immigrants repo them-. 
selves at the several agencies in Canada during the 


year ending on the lst of November last, and these 
almost without exception have obtained full employ- 
ment. So, at least, we are assured.— Full Mali Ga- 
zette. 
AnyssIniA.—The following is an extract from a 
rivate letter, dated Massowah, December 20 :—“ M. 
unzinger, the French Consul, is gradually recover- 
ing from the gunshot wounds he received some two 
months ago 5 Bogos. The Arab doctor sent up 
to attend him had returned and reported having ex- 
tracted the four bullets successfully. 


They have not 
et arrested the assassin, but two Abyssinians have 
n put in chains, char; 


with being implicated in 
the affair ; one of them, Abu Emnetu, a native Jesuit 
priest, educated in France, is believed to have given 
the assassin forty dollars to commit the deed. en 
taken into custody by one of Kassa’s officers, he said, 
Do not touch me; I ama French subject.’ ‘We 
will see about that afterwards,’ replied the officer ; ‘ in 
the meantime we will put these —— on your hands 
and take you to Adowa.’ Colonel Kirkham is busy 
drilling ’s soldiers for a 2 he has now 
about 300 efficient men. Wagshum Gobazie, having 
secured all the provinces south of the Tecazze, now 
aspires to become master of Kassa’s territory also, and 
is already preparing to attempt it. He is much 
stronger than and the general opinion is that 


he will overthrow the ruler of Tigre. The Coptio 
Patriarch, who arrived in Adowa a few months ugo, 
has issued a letter, with the sanction of Kassa, pro- 
— the Abyssinians reading 
i * 
Tun Emancipation or THE Russian Serrs.—On 


the Protestant 


the 19th of next month the emancipation of the Rus. 
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sian serfs will be complete, as from that date they 
will be allowed to leave their communes and settle 
in any part of Russia they please, instead of being 
adscripti glebe, as hitherto. It is pretty generally 
admitted in Russia that, whatever may be the future 
consequences of the emancipation, it has so far 
greatly diminished the general prosperity of the 
country, and it is feared that the new state of things 
which is to begin on the 19th of February will only 
add to the evils which have already been produced 
by the measure. The want of capital, and the bad- 
ness of the climate in the North of Russia, have 
made agriculture a very unprofitable pursuit there, 
and it is probable that many of the nts who are 
now compelled to inhabit the northern districts will 
make use of their newly acquired liberty to emigrate 
to the south, where the land is exceedingly fertile, 
and their work would consequently be far more re- 
munerative. In that case, the ts who remain 
will, according to the Russian law, have to pay for 
those who have gone, as the emancipation duos are 
levied, not on the individual, but on the commune; 
and if the emigration is anything like so extensive as 
good judges expect it will be, it must reduce the 
communes in the north to utter ruin, besides causing 
heavy losses to the Government. 


Reconstruction. — The bill imposing conditions 
upon Georgia before her members can be read- 
mitted to Congress, has both Houses and be- 
come law by receiving the President's signature. It 
provides that the Legislature of Georgia shall be 
called together as it existed before the negro mem- 
bers were expelled; that the members shall take a 
rigorous test oath of such a character as will exclude 
enough Oonservatives to give the Radicals the 
majority; and that the State shall ratify the Fif- 
teenth or Negro Suffrage Amendment. These con- 
‘ ditions are deemed very hard, and the bill was 
fought very bitterly in the House, and denounced to 
the echo, not only by the Democrats, but by Bing- 
ham and Farnsworth, Republicans. The party las 
drove it through, although their votes are recorded 
against it. There will be extreme difficulty in reas- 
sembling the original Legislature as designed, for 
the reason that many of the members are non est. 
Twelve to fifteen have been murdered or assassinated 
in political broils, four or five have run away, and 
one or two are in gaol, while another was expelled, 
and is now practising law in New York. The num- 
ber that will be excluded from inability to take the pre- 
scribed oath will be about twenty-four. The Governor 
of Georgia has issued a proclamation convening this 
Legislature, January 10. The Administration, how- 
ever, intends to enforce the law, and a sufficient 
military force will be concentrated in Georgia to 
compel obedience. 

Tun Farencu Treaty.—Acoording to the Paris 
correspondent of the Heonomist, M. Ollivier’s Cabinet 
is disposed to admit the Parliamentary inquiry on 
the subject of the English commercial treaty which 
the late Ministry refused. At first glance,“ the 
writer remarks, this seems a success for the Pro- 
tectionists, and so it is to a certain extent. But poe 
required that the denunciation of the treaty shoul 
precede or accompany the investigation, and I am 
told that the Ministers are not prepared to go so far. 
In consequence, we may assume that the treaty is 
safe for another year at least. The convention 
ratified the 4th of February, 1860, stipulated in Art. 
21, ‘that it should be in force ten years from the 
date of ratification, and that in case neither of the 
contracting Powers should notify twelve months 
before the expiration of the said ten years the inten- 
tion to put an end to it, should continue in force for 
@ year, and so on from year to year until denounced.’ 
What I say about the intention of the Ministers is 
based on an answer given by one of them to an 
inquiry of a friend of mine; but as in France 
Ministers are variable as the winds, and as besides 
the one referred to may have spoken for himself 
alone, without consulting his ¢olleagues, we need 
feel no surprise if that intention be not adhered to. 
At the same time it seems highly improbable, not to 
say impossible, that any other can be formed, seeing 
that there would be absolute folly in denouncing a 
treaty before inquiry into the working of it.” : 

Tun Proposzp DisaRMAMENT.—The Indépendance 
Belge has the following remarks on the reduction of 
the army which is said to be contemplated by the 
new French Ministry :—“ Phat satisfaction must be 

iven to public opinion in this respect, no one can 
oubt who has taken account of the mortal blow 
which recent military laws have struck at personal 
— 4 The 2 ie 1 47 1 — Ls 
eep 0 „Which is im on tates, 
however swelling they may be to reduce themselves 
to bankruptcy or to decimate their population—all 
this tends to make disarmament an urgent necessity. 
But disarmament affects so many personal interests 
and prejudices, that the bare possibility of it cannot 
but arouse, at this moment, a strenuous opposition. 
To this opposition the Patrie gives currency when it 
affirms that the proposal to reduce the army forms no 
part of the programme of the new Cabinet. It 
matters little whether the other Powers have or have 
not at present entered on the same course; they can- 
not help following the first who sets the example. 
It may be that hitherto M. Ollivier and his col- 
leagues have taken no resolution on the point; but 
when the question is once raised, the logic of events, 
not less than their own interest, will impel them to 
decide in a contrary sense to that which the Patrie 
affirms. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that 
ace is the first word in the programme of the Left 
ntre as well as-of the Right Centre, and we must 
believe that if the new Ministers (except M. de 
Parieu) have endorsed it, they do not mean to dis- 
honour their pledge.“ f 
Mr, WIILIAM Crarr at WASs MOTOR. — Miss 


Fred erika Bremer once said that the story of the 
American negro would some day be regarded as the 
romance of our age. There can be no doubt that 
the modern history of slavery and its downfall has 
given rise to incidents of a highly dramatic, and 
sometimes even of a poetic character. A casual 
item of news from Washington states that Mr. 
William Craft has just been introduced to the Seore- 
tary of the Treasury by Senator Sumner, and that 
he will probably be appointed to an official post in 
the State of Georgia. The flight of William and 
Ellen Craft from slavery in Georgia, a little less than 
twenty years ago, is fresh in the recollection of man 
people. Betrothed, but resolved not to cage un 
they were free, they made their escape; she dis- 
guised—for she was almost white—as a Southern 
entleman going to some Northern watering place 
or his health; he as the gentleman’s body servant. 
They travelled on the usual trains, deceiving all 
eyes by well-acted displays of imperiousness on one 
part and abject fear on the other. Assisted by 
friendly Quakers through Pennsylvania, they arrived 
at last in Boston, only to find that their close 
pursuers were also there, anxious to number them 
among the earliest victims of the notorious Fugitive 
Slave Law. They were united in marriage by the 
late Theodore Parker, who, after pronouncing the 
benediction upon the couple, gave Mr. Craft a 
dagger, enjoining him therewith to defend himself 
and his wife. Hearing from friends who were on 
the look out while the marriage ceremony was pro- 
ceeding that the slave-hunters were prowling near, 


Mr. Parker concealed the fugitives in his own study. 


For several days the distinguished preacher sat out- 
side the door of his study to write his sermon, 
having by his side a musket which had been used 
by his grandfather in the battle of Lexington, which 
began the American Revolution. The Southerners 
and their official assistants in Boston got at last upon 
the trail of the fugitives, and it was.deemed neces 
that they should be carried, if possible, out of the 
reach of danger. On a dark night, in the small 
hours, they were taken in a boat out into Boston 
Harbour, where an English ship lay preparing to sail 
on the following morning. On that ship they came 
to England, where they have hitherto lived and been 
respected, where their children still remain for edu- 
cation, and where on one occasion Mr. Craft defended 
the ethnolugical positiun of the negro from scientific 
attacks with a skill which elicited the applause of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Since Ellen Craft reo into the forests of Georgia 
in the disguise of a man, the President of a slave- 
holders’ Confederacy has been captured in the 
same region. Whereas she and her husband could 
find in those days no security even in Boston, a 
leading Abolitionist of Boston now leotures on the 
rights of humanity, however coloured, in the cities of 
the South. And to the State where they were once 
held in an intolerable servitude they will now return, 
to review their old associations, and, if our informa- 
tion be correct, with the advantages of official 
position. Such is one laurel that may be added by 
the optimist to the brow of our century as it reaches 
its period of threescore years and ten. Daily News. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 


It is reported that a party of men, disguised and 
armed with revolvers, have visited several farm- 
houses in the County Meath and forcibly taken away 
a number of guns and pistols. 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland has dismissed 
from the Commission of the Peace Mr. M’Swiney, a 
magistrate, who used profane and offensive language 
to a Protestant clergyman at a meeting of the Mac- 
room Guardians. | 

The land question was debated at a private meet- 
ing of the Roman Catholic clergy of the Deanery of 
Tralee, Dean Mawe 12 and a series of re- 
solutions adopted, advocating fixity of tenure at 
valuation rents, and justice for the labourers. 

At the meeting of the Dublin Town Council on 
Saturday, a resolution was passed in favour of call- 
ing upon the Government to grant a Royal residence 
to Ireland.“ 

The conference of Liberal peers, members of the 
House of Commons and others, to be held in Dublin 
on the Irish land question, is fixed fur the 2nd of 
February. 

The Irish Land Bill, if we may believe the Irish 
Times, is now in the hands of the law officers in 
Dublin. Our contemporary learns that “in the main 
the measure, as Mr. Thring has drafted it, rather in- 
creases than diminishes the rights of property, while 


at the same time it places within of the tenant, 
who feels himself in a degree aggrieved, the most 


complete and inexpensive machinery through local 
tribunals for securing everything which can 
reasonably claim, either on the ground of long tenure 
or admitted improvements. 

The assassination of Mr. Walsh has created a 
painful feeling, which is heightened by the want of 
clue as to the motive of the assassin. The corre- 
spondent of the Dai/y Express says the excitement at 
Tuam is very great, and that the sense of insecurity 
is such that some have been heard to ask, Whose 
turn will it be next?” This correspondent states 
that the general impression in the neighbourhood is 
that the murder was the result of trade jealousy, 
with the object, that is, of removing a successtul 
man of business out of the way of rivals, Mr. Walsh 
left between 6,000“. and 8,000/. Nothing has been 
elicited by the inquest on his body. The verdict of 
the coroner's jury is that he was shot by persons 
unknown. he two men who were in K 
are discharged. The Times remarks:— It wi 
be asked what was the motive for this assassi- 


nation. It does not seem to sh minds a 
sufficient explanation of a murder that the victim 


was a buyer of eggs, and yet the whole sum and sub- 
stance of Walsh's offence is declared to be that he 
was diligent in this business. He bought too many 
eggs, und he gave too good a price for them. ~ He 
was shot for buying eggs at too high a price.“ He 
was in fact an enterprising, pushing, energetic man, 
who saw that there was a good trade to be done in 
the exportation of from Ireland to England, and 


he went about buying all that the farmers in the 


neighbourhood could eell, that he might eend them 
to a dearer market. By his t prudence he 
had saved some money, and his capital enabled him 
to take the lead in the trade. His last offence was 
raising the price of on the afternoon of the 
day he was shot to 18. 6d. a dozen, and this is sup- 
posed to have been the immediate occasion of 
tion. The occurrence is thus almost, if not 
quite, unique, because there is no trace of land- 
lordism’ which can be assigned as ita cause.“ 

An ejectment, which has excited much interest in 
Ulster, was heard on Thursday at the Bailiborough 
Quarter Sessions, county Cavan. The complainant 
was Sir John Young, the Governor-General of 
Canada, and the defendants three old ladies, sisters 


and who had property of which he had a life lease. 
An ejectment was now brought for over-holding. 
The chairman of the county sessions granted an 
ejectment decree, but in consequence of the facts 
which came out, giving the case the appearance of 
hardship, the decree is not to come into use until a 
communication can be had from Sir John Young. 


— — 


M. P. s ON PUBLIO QUESTIONS. 


On Tuesday evening, Mr. Watkin Williams, M. P. 


sary for the Denbigh boroughs, met his constituents at 


Holt, and addressed them on the topics of the day. 
Mr. Williams deprecated any 
sure for the enfranchisement of women, although the 
attendance of the ladies at that meeting was at his 
instance. After referring to the work of the past 
session of Parliament, he proceeded to speak of the 
work that wus to come on during the next session. 
There was a tyranny, he said, exercised upon voters 
who wished to vote according to their consciences, 
even among them, although evictions had not taken 
place. There was a tyranny worse even than that, 
equally insufferable, 78 and vicious. To meet 
such an evil the ballot had been proposed, and he 
had been told upon reliable authority that before 
another election they would have the question of the 
rotection of the ballot for electors settled. — 
he last time he was in London he hoard one 
he believed to be as reliable an authority as one could 
have for such a matter, that vote by ballot would not 
be opposed by Mr. Disraeli and the Conservative 
party. The speakers then proceeded to touch upon 
the game laws and the detriment the preservation 
of game was to the tenants. Sir John Ooleridge's 
bill (Mr. Williams ed) was brought for- 
ward to enable all colleges and the Universities 
of Oxford and pare i to be thrown open without 
distinction of creed. That bill was passed by the 
Commons and thrown out by the Lords. He (ve 
speaker) said when he heard of it he was glad, 
because a more sweeping measure would now be 
pare ; and the recent I. of the heads of the 
ouses of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
showed him that he was right. The speaker then 
enlarged upon the subject of popular undenomina- 
tional education as taken in hand by the Birming- 
ham League. In regard to the disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, he said that he hud given notice 
to bring forward two motions —one thut it was desirable 
that the Church Establishment in Walesas such should 
cease to exist; and another that, having due re 
to all private interests, the funds now appropriated 
to the Establishment should be applied in aid of such 
a system of universal and national education as he had 


just before referred to. 8 He conveived 
an 


that notice of motion, would carry it out, in no 
spirit of hostility to the Ohurch, but quite the re- 
verse. He was a Churchman, and had been — 
up as one, but he fully believed that the great Re- 
formation which took place a long time ago wus most 
incomplete in one thing, and that was in leaving the 
management of religion and the Church associated 
with and in bondage to the State. (Hear, hear.) 
And his conviction was that if the Church in Wales 
were freed and disentangled from the State, and the 
endowments, which are undoubtedly the property of 
the nation, appropri to the nation’s use, the o 
Church, which has life in it, would rise up to a 
wer and spiritual influence which it had not 

or centuries. After some further remarks, the 
speaker concluded amid loud applause. 

Mr. Serjeant Dowse on Saturday delivered a spi- 
rited speech to his constituents in Londonderry. 
He reviewed the Liberal legislation of last session, 
and closed with a reference of a guarded kind to 
the Land Bill which the Government will introduce. 
On the passing of the Church Act he observed :— 


I was present in the House of Lords when Lord 
Cairns, the soul of Protestant earth, the saviour of Pro- 
testant society, abandoned the Irish Church. (Great 
cheers.) Why did he do so? Because hejcared more 
for his title than for the Irish Church. (Great 1 4 
Where were the great Protestant aristocrats ? Where 
was the Duke of Manchester? Where was the Duke of 
Abercorn on that night ? These are the men who have 
the audacity to come forward to talk to me. Where 
were they when vitul Christianity, as they call it, was 
being sacrificed ou that night in the House of Lords? 
(A lause.) I asked a Conservative friend of mine, 

ere are now your Conservative P” and he re- 


peers 
plied, “TI think they are at home.” (Cheers.) The 


of a Presbyterian clergyman, who died in June last, 


advocacy of the mea- 
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esult of this was a majority of fifteen. A surrender 
was made; the bill came back to the House of Com- 
mons, and finally passed both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. (Great cheers.) ; : 
Mr. Dowse spoke of the Land Bill after this 
E identified with 

Citizens of Derry, you are all of you identified wi 
the land question, Ii you do not let your wants be 
known, it is impossible for us to legislate for you. As 
long as you tell your wants, no Ministry cao dare to 
refuse to listen to you. There is one thing impressed 
on my mind—that the bulk of the English and Scotch 
F 
Applause.) This bill wi orward by 

— A I tell you no bill ought to be deemed 

that does not protect the tenant against 


final, except that the rights of property re- 
but this can be 0, : justice done to the 
If holds a farm improved by his 


eyes of God? I believe Irish 
tenants have no desire to deprive landlords of their 


property. 
Mr. Dowse was loudly cheered by the audience. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of the candidates who 
have passed the recent LL.B. examinations :— 


First LL.B. Examination.—Pass EXAMINATION. 

First Division.—Seward William Brice, MA., Univer- 
sity College; Arthur Thomas Larter, private study ; 
Daniel Mackey, private study; Obarles James Tarring, 
private reading. 

Second Division.—Arthur William Alexander, private 
study; William Austin, private study; Archibald 
Brown, M.A. Edinburgh, Christ Church, Oxford; 
William Grist, private study; Nicholas Hanhart, private 
study; George Obarles Kilby, private study; William 
Patmore Slater, private study Oscar Dan Watkins, 
King’s and Merton College, Oxford. 

Ssconp LL.B. Examination.—Pass EXAMINATION. 

First Division. — Rv. George Macloskie, M.A. Queen's, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Second Division.—Edward Walker Brandard Malkin 
Hance, private study; Frederic Marshall, B. A., private 
rid Nasmith, private study. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


The following correspondence between the secre- 
tary of the Merthyr Education Committee and the 
secretary of the National Education League will be 
read with much interest :— 


Merthyr, Jan. 4, 1870. 

Dear Sir,—Ata meeting of the Merthyr Education 
Committee, held last Wednesday evening, the heads of 
the bill 1 — by the Executive Committee of the 
Natioval Education League were carefully discussed, 
and after some deliberation it was unanimously decided 
to dissolve the connection between this committee and 
the League. This step has been taken most reluctantly 
and much pain by our committee, for all its mem- 
bers are convinoed of the great advantage to be derived 
from concerted action throughout the kingdom ; but as 
some of the proposals of the League are in direct an- 
tagonism to principles for which this committee has 
always contended, and are subversive of the principles 
of the League itself, as originally constituted, no 
other course was open than the one now adopted. Our 
main objections to the League are the three following : 
let. The proposal to enforce the attendance of children 
at denominational schools, This will introduce a prin- 

recognised in this country, and one 
vitably be a new form of persecution. 
e National 


attend Noncon schools. This arrangement, while 
Grae to ecreen the pupils from sectarian influences 
a — clause, will actually give to the clergy- 
man of the , or to the minister of the denomina- 
tion to which the school belongs, a most undue influence 
over all the children in his neighbourhood, whether they 
Lelong to his denomination or not, and will thus vir- 
tually prop up one sect at the expense of another. Our 
committee is persuaded that all Wales will resist any 
attempt to carry this principle into operation, and that 
Kagland it will be disconntenanced as soon as 

it has been 8 understood. 2nd. The proposal to 
empower local authorities to enforce the vesting of the 
Bible in schools su out of local rates and the 


enforces it by an — ce ne that the wrang- 


ann 
the country, and the exultation of the victorious 
the vanquished, would make it an almost in- 
vil to entrust local authorities with this 
it to Government to decide. The 
invest local authorities with power 
Bible-reading in schools supported by local 
rates will virtually be a law for levying rates the 
purpose of teaching religion, and for enforcing religious 
instruction upon children with or without the consent of 
their parents. The League avows an intention not to 
levy rates for the pu of teaching religion, but if 
the reading of the Bible, or, in other words, religious 
instruction, is to form a constituent part of the education 
to be given, it is as much of a quibble to assert that 
these rates will not be levied for teaching religion as to 
assert that they will not be levied for teaching writing 
or arithmetic; and considering the diversity of religious 
opinions io the country, it is a mere subterfuge to call 


schools of such a character unseotarian. 3rd. Th» pro- 


posal to double the presen ta to existing schools, 
on certain conditions being ful This will virtually be 
an endowment of ecclesiastical bodies, and especially of the 


Established Church, and will be a revival of the church 
rates in a worse form than ever, inasmuch as the grants 
will be paid to institutions which avowedly aim at ex- 
tending their sectarian teaching, and multiplying 
proselytes. These are principles which we regard as quite 
indefensible and unjust. They virtually involve a return 
to a system of ecclesiastical tyranny, against which the 
people of this country have been protesting more and 
more londly every year. When the first prospectus of 
the League was published, it distinctly stated that the 
scheme projected would not injuriously interfere with 
existing schools, but never proposed to endow them 
with larger subsidies than the most sanguine of their 
friends have ever been bold enough to ask from Govern- 
ment. The compulsory powers also with which it pro- 
posed to invest educational districts were associated 
with unsectarian schools, not, as now, with denomi- 
national and purely sectarian institutions. The intro- 
duction of these proposals, at this stage, and the 
determivation of the League to abide by them, have 
compelled us, in justice to ourselves and the principles. 
to which we firmly adhere, to retire at once from all 
connection with the League. 
Yours truly, 
J. D. WIILIIAus, Hon. Secretary of the 
Merthyr Educational Committee. 
To Jesse Collings, Esq., Hon. Sec., Birmingham. 


National Education League, 47, Aun-street, 
Birmingham, Dec. 20, 1869. 
Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of yours of 18th inst. The 
committee regret to find that while the League is pro- 
gressing in nearly every part of the country iu a most 


little or nothing is being done in your district. All your 
letters have been full of objections to our scheme, and in 
the one just to hand you speak of “ two points ” still re- 
maining to prevent your active co-operation with us. 
You say also that you are “ arranging a conference ; 
about to bring in a bill”; and at work with those “ far 


our unfortunate remark that you had been duped) 
ithfully carries out the platform which you and all the 
members of the League were invited to join—that 
scheme cannot now be altered—it is mere waste of time 
to suggest alterations—it is before the country, and no 
alterations can be made. We feel that we have wasted 
most valuable time in South Wales, and the com- 
mittee would like to have your immediate and plain 
reply, Are you as, a member of the executive of the 
League, with us or not? If you are, will you imme- 
diately move in your district to form branches and 
to advance the work of the League on the basis laid 
down? If not, it will be better for you to er be so that 
we may place the interests of the League in other hands. 
Of course we are sorry if you do not agree with us, but 
if you do not, the better course will be the one I indi- 
cate, as we are losing much time in a district in which 
weare sure of support. It is wasting your time and 
ours to discuss matters which cannot be altered. Allow 
me to point out that the instructions for the bill have 
not been “ improved,” but are the original ones decided 
on by the executive, and agree exactly with the prin- 
ciples of the League.—Awaiting your reply, I am, dear 
Sir, very truly yours, 
Ixssx CoLLIINds, 
Hon. Secretary National Education League. 
Wm. Simons, Beq., Church-street, Merthyr Tydvil. 
P.S.—It is now the end of December, and we have 
not a single branch in South Wales—while we have 
nearly 100 in Eogland—and this in the face of the fact 
that we have the Principality with us. 


Gwainwarren, Merthyr Tydvil, Dec. 22, 1869. 
Dear Sir,—I have to acknowledge your letter ot the 
20th instant. The synopsis of the intended bill bas now 
been made public. There are two provisions in it 
which are wholly opposed to my opinions, and do not 
consist with the representations which led me and 
others to join the League. Firstly: One of the prin- 
ciples of the League is that all schools aided by local 
rates shall be unsectarian. Secondly: I understood 
that there was uo intention of interfering with existing 
denominational schools beyond giving powers to enable 
them to merge into the new system. As I read the 
synopsis its provisions are in direct antagonism to these 
principles. Instead of the schools being unsectarian, 
power is given to boards to make them sectarian. The 
reading of the Scriptures is, in my opinion, and in that 
of more than a fourth of the population of the United 
Kingdom, a sectarian oes BH > It would be sectarian 
to the Roman Catholic and the Jew. The permissive 
power is fraught with danger. Every board will be 
rent by it with religious passion, and every educational 
district will be convulsed with sectarian warfare. The 
framers of the synopsis must have forgotten the church 
rate conflict. They would by this provision initiate a con- 
tention infinitely more bitter than that, but with a similar 
result. Rates for teaching religion can never be collected 
in England. The next objectionable proposition is that to 
compel the attendance of children at existing denomina- 
tional schools with the protection of a conscience clause. 
This is utterly inconsistent with my sense of right aud 
jastice. It is impossible that a power so offensive can 
obtain public acceptance. There is something revoltin 
to mein the notion of compelling children to atten 
denominational schools. To say that they have the 
protection of the conscience clause is an i 
bis proposal, and that for doubling under certain con- 
ditions the State grant to existing schools, contradicts 
the second Pur referred to. It is with the 
* that I sever my connection with the League; but 
have no alternative. I am convinced that if these pro- 
posals are persisted in, you will be met by a resistance 
which nothing but the zeal of honest convictions can 
create, aod that your society will die by its own hand. 
I am sure you do not rightly interpret the opinions of 
Weles; any one having boldness enough to launch 
these propositions to a public meeting in this country 
would be hooted off the platform, and I feel 
certain that directly they are clearly understdod 
they will be repudiated even in those English districts 
where you have been most successful. By these vagaries 
ou reduce the League to the standard of the Education 
pion, and, while arming the adversaries of compulsion 


with weapons to be used against yourselves, you burden 
your me ama with offensive provisions that never yet 


satisfactory manner, and carrying the people with it, | 


mockery. 


bad an advocate in England. You will be bound to 


abandon these errors. en you do I shall be glad 
again to give you all the assistance in my power. Until 
then we must pursue different paths. But for these 
grave and vital blunders you would have had all Wales 
with you, though we are far in advance of you in man 
points. I cannot imagine what evil genius has sedu 
your executive to adopt these noxious notions. I reserve 
the right to make this letter public. i 
I remain, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
WX. SIMONs. 
Jesse a Esq. , Hon. Sec. National 
Education League- 


The President, Mr. George Dixon, M.P., and the 
officers of the National ucation e, met a 
number of representatives of the Birmingham trades 
unionists on Wednesday night, to confer on the bill 

roposed by the National Education League. 

fations were moved approving of the — 
scheme, and pledging the support of the wo nd 
men present. Messrs. Rafferty, Devey, and Smi 

advocated the exclusion of Bible-reading from rate- 
supported schools, and * ed secular education. 
Another speaker advocated Bible-reading, which was 
received with expressions of dissent. Mr. Dixon re- 
fused to say, in reply to Mr. M‘Lelland, whether or 
not he would support a cause excluding the Bible 
from rate-supported schools. Mr. M'‘Lelland re- 


ferred to the difficulty experienced with regard to the 


Bible in Irish schools. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
chairman of the executive, spoke of the “ vexed 
question of Bible-reading,” and said that the League 
did not make the Bible a text-book. The resolution 
was carried. The subscriptions now reach 60, 000 “., 
and the members of the League number 9,000. 


Ata meeting in favour of the Educaticn League, 


in advance of the scheme of the League.” You seem | held at Wolverhampton on Monday night, the Rev. 
not exactly to understand our position. We have placed | 


a scheme before the country which (hotwithstanding | hampton ougit to give an unqualified support to the 


League. He joined it as soon as ever he heard of it; 


T. G. Horton (Congregationalist) said that Wolver- 


and now, after having heard much discussion, he was 
prepared to take his stand, not upon the general 
platform, but upon every plank of the proposal. 
The denominational system had left them this; and 


it could not remove the evil, because the religious 


bodies to which the education was confined did not 
reach one half of the population of the country. 


— 


WELSH VIEWS ON EDUCATION. 


At a preliminary meeting of the committee, it has 
been decided to submit the following resolutions to 
i Educational Conference, to be held on the 
25th inst. :— 


1. That it is the conviction of this conference that 
any system of education fully meeting the require- 
ments of Wales must be free, secular, unsectarian, and 
compulsory. : 

2. This conference deems the direct religious teaching 
now imparted in day schools of but little value, and is 
confident that the spiritual training of the young may be 
5 8 safely entrusted to the parents man the Christian 

urch. 

3. Religious liberty being the birthright of every indi- 
vidual, this conference protests against any national 
scheme of education which shall enforce attendance at 
any denominational schools, or levy rates for sectarian 
or even religious instruction. 

4. That a system of national free education, in order 
to be equitable, should, in addition to the elementary 
forms, provide advanced and higher schools open by gra- 
duation to all classes of the community. 

5. That in connection with the establishment of a 
national system of education for the United Kingdom 
equitable arrangements be made with the managers of 
State-aided existing schools for their union with the 
national system, and that provision be made for the 
speedy cessation of State aid where such union shall be 
declined. 

6. That an education association be constituted for 
Wales, to consist of such persons as concur in the prin- 
ciples embraced in the resolutions of this conference, 
and that an executive be appointed to bring the views 
of this conference fairly before the country, and to watch 
the introduction and 422 of any educational measure 
which may be brought before Parliament, and that the 
same gentlemen be appointed a deputation to represent 
the views embodied in the foregoing resolutions before 
Mr. Forster and the Home Secretary. 


EXAMINATION ANSWERS.—At a lecture given in 
support of the principles of the National Education 
League the Rev. Mr. Best,of Leeds, adduced some 
curious illustrations of the value of religious training 
which is given under the denominational system. 
Here are some samples, consisting of some literally 
copied answers to scriptural questions atan examina- 
tion in a Church of England school. First as to 
Daniel the prophet :—“ Daniel was put into the lions 
den and the lions eat him up and then his father 
told him to go and mind his sheep and he went to 
mind them on the field and while he was tending the 
sheep a lion and a bear came out to kill the sheep 
and the sheep ran away and he turned back and saw 
the lion and the bear and ran of a running and catch 
them both and then he came back to the sheep and 
prayed to God to forgive his sins.” The following 
brief biography of the prophet Elisha also presents 
some curious and not very generally known facts :— 
“ Elisher was barn in cainen and was brugbt from 
oainen to egypt and he became a king of egypt and 
be went with bis soulgers to conker auother country 
and they came home beten and he had a great power- 
ful country and elisher went to speak to daniel when 
he was in the lions den and elisher said to him Daniel 
how canest thou hear and he said the king put me 
hear and elisher was a good man and he had a good 
many soulgers. 


Jan. 12, 1870. 


_THE NONOONFORMIS?. 


Contt, @Pfficiul, und Personal Hews. 


The Queen and the Royal Family attended Divine 
service at Osborne on Sunday morning. Dean 
Stanley officiated. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, who have been 
for several days at Gunton Hall, are expected to re- 

main there for several noe more. Their Royal 
Highnesses have been joined by Prince and Princess 
Christian. Earl de Grey and Lord Londesborough 
have been amongst the distinguished visitors invited 
to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Gunton. | : 

Saturday was the sixth birthday of Prince Albert 
Victor, eldest child of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

The Princess Mary Adelaide was safely delivered 
of ason at eleven o’clock on Sunday night. Her 
— Highness and her infant are doing perfectly 
well. 

It is in contemplation to invite the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Belfast on Easter Monday, 
when it is proposed to unveil the statue of the late 
Prince Consort at the Albert Memorial, and to lay 


the foundation of the Working Men’s Institute, or 


People’s Club and Temperance Hall. 

The first Cabinot Council after the Christmas holi- 
days will be held at Mr. Gladstone's official residence 
on Friday, the 21st instant. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, we hear, has been 
appointed Mistress of the Robes, in the place of the 
Duchess of Argyll, whose iilness obliged her to 


resign. 

Mr. Herbert, late Secre to the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade, has been 
„ Assistant Under Secretary of the Colonial 

ce. 

The Army and Navy Gazette understands that a 
considerable reduction is likely to be made in the 
Royal Artillery this year, to effect which several 
batteries will most 5 be reduced. 

We have it on good authority that a bill, intended 
to alter the terms on which public-house licences are 
to be granted in future, is now in preparation by the 
Government. We hope in our next issue to place 
the whole of the clauses of this bill before the trade. 
Licensed Victuallers’ Guardian. 

The Hon. Edward Lyulph Stanley, brother of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, is, it is understood, about to 
revisit the United States. 

The London correspondent of the Scotsman says: 
—‘ Important rumours are abroad in London in re- 
ference to the leadership of the Tories in the Upper 
House. Briefly summed up, they may be said to 
consist of the following:—Lord Derby will not be 
accepted by the Conservative party. Lord Cairns’ 
health compels his declaration that he only holds 
office until his successor is appointed. The Duke of 
Richmond and the Duke of Abercorn have been 
mentioned, but have not accepted, and it is not likely 
that Mr. Disraeli will at present be raised to the 
House of Peers to take the lead. The Marquis of 
Salisbury is not trusted by a certain section of the 
Conservative party, and the Earl of Malmesbury, 
having been tried and ‘found wanting,’ is out of 
the question. There, therefore, only remains the 
Duke of Marlborough to be looked forward to as the 
coming man, and it is confidently stated that if the 
position of leader is offered to him he will accept it.” 

It is generally believed in Dublin that the Freeman 
franchise cannot survive the report of the Com- 
missioners upon the evidence given during the last 
few days. 

Mr. Disraeli is said to be nearly recovered from his 
late attack of gout. 

The term of office of Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
Governor of the Cape Colony, has, it is said, been 
extended for another year, to enable him to carry 
out his policy with reference to the annexation of 
Basuto Land to the dominions of the Crown. 

A deputation of directors from all the railways of 
Ireland will, the Irish Times believes, shortly wait 
on the Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary to urge 
on them the importance of Government loans being 
granted at 34 per cent. simple interest, or 4 per 
cent. sinking funds. 

The Observer says a feeling of anxiety is at present 
pervading many of the Government offices in view 
of Mr. Lowe's next Budget, and the proposed re- 
duction in the various departments. In Somerset 
House and the Custom House the feeling is generated 
by the belief that Mr. Lowe contemplates extreme 
reduction in the Inland Revenue and Customs 
duties. It is believed, also, that changes are con- 
templated in the Paymaster-General’s Uffice—changes 
the carrying out of which will involve the destruction 
of the office. 

The Earl of Derby is suffering from a severe cold, 
and has been confined to his residence for two 
days. | 
The death is announced of Dr. Ainslie, Master of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and also of Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, registrar of friendly societies. 

The Lancet says the Archbishop of Canterbury “is 
going on very well.” 

Mr. Gladstone is expected to return to town from 
Hawarden on the 17th. 

Lieut.-General Sir C. A. Windham has recently 

urchased a large quantity of land in Kansas. Sir 


harles Windham was well known fourteen or fifteen | 


years ago as the “ hero of the Redan.“ i 

A number of volunteer officers met on Friday 
under the presidency of Lord Elcho, and passed reso- 
lutions protesting against some of Mr. Cardwell's 
proposals as to the grant, and appointing a com- 
mittee to consider the matter. 

It is stated that Mr. James Young, of Kelly, 
intends to found, in connection with the Andersonian 


University, two Technical Chairs and another 
Natural Philosophy, towards which he is to . 
the magnificent sum of 20,000 guineas, 

The Echo understands that the Admiralty In- 
. of Timber, in connection with an eminent 

ity broker, has been for a time en inspecting 
the immense stock of timber in the Government 
yards, with a view to see what should be sold. 

The death of General Sir De Lacy Evans took 
2 on Sunday night, at his residence in Great 

umberland-street, at the advanced age of eighty- 
three years. He fought in Portugal, Spain, and 
France. Between 1814 and 1837 he served in 
Belgium, America, and again in Spain. In later 
years his name will be best remembered in connec- 
tion with the command of the Second Division 
during the Crimean War, and on his return to this 
country he received the thanks of the Queen and of 
both Houses of Parliament. In the year 1831 he 
contested the borough of Kye in the Liberal interest, 
and in May, 1833, succeeded the late Lord Broughton 
in the representation of Westminster, and sat for 


that distinguished constituency with a brief interval 
until 1865. 


—ͤ—— — — 


Postscript. 
— — 


Wednesday, January 12th, 1870. 
MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Last night the three members for Birmingham 
addressed a densely crowded meeting of their oon - 
stituents in the Town Hall. As this was the first 
visit of Mr. Bright since he has sat in the House as 
President of the Board of Trade, his presence and 
speech were looked forward to with great interest. 
The right hon. gentleman and his colleagues met 
with a most enthusiastic reception. After some pre- 
liminary proceedings, 

Mr. Bricut, who on rising was received with 
cheers, which were again and again renewed, ad- 
dressed the meeting. After a brief allusion to the 
passage of the Irish Church Act of last session, 
he spoke at length upon the Irish Land question, 
which he admitted was surrounded by many 
difficulties. He said: I consider this Irish land 
question one of the greatest and most difficult 
that ever was considered by an administrator, or 
that ever was submitted to a Parliament. (Hear, 
hear.) My views upon it have been explained in 
this hall in past times, and it will not be necessary 
nor would it be right for me to go in detail with 
regard to it, when probably before the end of next 
month whatever propositions the Government will 
submit to the House of Commons will be fully and 
fairly explained to all the people of the three king- 
doms. (Hear, hear.) But, if I might say a word to 
people who are apt to criticise very much everything 
which a Government does—I don't ask them to 
approve beforehand—but I ask them merely to give 
to the propositions, whatsoever they may be, that 
same solemn and conscientious consideration which I 
believe these propositions have received, and will 
receive, from the members of the Government. 
pong | This is not a question for party. (Hear, 
hear.) I have no objection to as much party as you 
like—(a laugh)—when the time is fitting for it, but 
under the present condition of Ireland I should say 
that a party fight was an unpatriotic fight. (Cheers. 
I say that it is not a question for class an 
party contest—it is a question for conscientious 
patriotism, and every man should consider it as 
though the prosperity, the peace, and the unity of 
the empire depended upon its wise solution. (Cheers.) 
I have often spoken upon this Irish question here 
and elsewhere. I blamed the leaders of parties in the 
House of Commons three years ago. Four years ago 
nearly, when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
—I think in 1866—I blamed Mr. Gladstone, then 
leader in the House of Commons of the Ministry of 
Lord Russell. I blamed Mr. Disraeli leading the 
Opposition, because they did not in some way or 
other bring before the House propositions which should 
settle in some way what is understood to be the Irish 
question. But I knew then that it could not be dealt 
with fairly by an unreformed Parliament. [ laboured, 
as you know, much for Reform (cheers), for Thad great 
faith in a wider franchise and a free representation. 
(Cheers.) The Irish difficulty to me was one of 
that complicated and gigantic character that it 
could never be dealt with by a class; it seemed to me 
to demand the will and the sense of justice and the 
power which dwell only in a nation for properly dis- 
posing of it. And now, when to a large extent the 
nation is called in, when every householder in every 
borough has a vote for his representative in Parlia- 
ment, 1 feel—it may be that I am over-sanguine— 
that great results are to follow from our legislation in 
regard to this great question. The Imperial Par- 
liament can do just as much by way of legislation 
for Ireland with its hundred Irish members as an 
independent Irish monarchy or an Irish republic 
could do, or as could be done for Ireland if 
Ireland were one of the States of the 
Confederation of the West. (A Voice: No.“) Some 
gentleman doubts that. I am not saying that it has 
done it or that it will do it, but I say that the 
Imperial Parliament, with a hundred honest represen- 
tatives for Ireland on its benches, can do all this. 
(Cheers.) What have we done? In conjunction 
with our representatives we have already given to 
Ireland free churches and free schools, I 
before long that we shall give them free land and a 


sien 


conquest at * vi : ‘and 
without blood, with only the holy weapon of a frank 
and a generous justice which is everywhere poten 


to bring together nations which have been 
rated by oppression and neglect. (Loud 


from this new poli 

in Ireland, not I we 

but that Ireland shall be greatly improved. It may 
be—probably it is, or like— 


of great tion if I 
in one of the most exq 
= — é 
en crime shal! and ancient fraud shall fai 
Retaring beter ih teh ber ale, 
Peace o er the realm her olive wand 
And white-robed Innocence from Heaven descend. 


of great e ration, but if we are able to suppress 
conspiracy, if we are able to banish‘agrarian crime— 
(cheers)—if we can unbar the prison doors—(cheers) 
—if we can reduce all excess of milita if we 
can make Ireland as tranquil as Lad and Soot - 
— a 8 tet — least, I think we 
one something to justify tho wiedom and 
the statesmanship of our time. (Cheers. 
i 45 — to the emery eee the disous- 
on was on, in Mr. L —_ 
was producing t ted of unanimity out of which 
it was possible to propose and carry this measure, 
whether the school should be free, or whether there 
should be any compulsion, and if 00, whether it 
should be of this kind or of that. It was also 
coming to be admitted that religion should be 
taught separately from the school, but he could not 
say whether during this session there would be 
passed, or even offered to Parliament, a measure of 
education such as they would hope for. But that it 
would come soon was certain and inevitabl 
ee 
ubsequen o right hon. gentleman spoke in 
reference to the ballot, the ty 14 
national retrenchment, and an alteration of the 
laws of England. He concluded by saying: It isa 
fact which man should consider, I have 
considered it 


and even with much pain, duri thirty years 
g public 


that I have been in the habit of discussing pu 
questions. It is a fact that no Government, that 
no administration, that no laws, that no amount of 
industry or of commerce, that no extent of freedom 
can give — and solid comfort to the homes of 
the people unless there be in those homes 
temperance, and the practiceof virtue. (Oheers.) 
which I am preaching is needful forall. But it is spe- 


cially needful for those whose possessions are the least 


tract from the ignorance,.the poverty, the suffering, 
the pag ange Noy the crime, which — now witnessed 
among us, the ignorance, the poverty, the suffering 
the sickness and the crime which — 0 by one 
single, but most prevalent, bad habit or vice—the 
drinking needlessly of that which destroys body and 
mind and home and family ;—do we not all feel that 


this country would be so chan and so chan 
for the better, that it wo be almost im- 
possible for us to know it in? (Loud 


cheers.) Let me, then, in conclusion say what 
is upon my heart to say—what I know to be true— 
what 1 have felt every hour of my life when I have 
been discussing great questions affecting the condition 
of the working Setter ; let me say this to all people, 
that it is by the combination of a wise Government 
and a virtuous people, and not otherwise, that we 
may hope to make some step towards that blessed 


time when there shall be no com ing in 
be fal, ing 


our streets, when our ers 8 
all manner of store. The right hon. gentlemar re- 


sumed his seat amid loud and protracted cheering. 


— — 


— 


MARK-LANE.—THIS Dar. 


Influenced by the mild open weather, and the prospect of an 
early reopening of the Baltic and Black Sea porta, there has 
been a depression in the grain trade to-day, and, although 
no actual reduction in prices bas taken place, the tendency 
has been decidedly in favour of buyers. The supply of wheat 
from Essex and Kent has been limited. Nevertheless, the 
-trade has ruled heavy, at barely previous quotations, There 
has been a good show of foreign wheat on the stands. Sale, 
have progressed slowly, at the late reduction. Moderate sup- 
plies of barley have been on offer. The demand has been 
quiet, on former terms, Malt has been dull, on former terms, 
The show of odte has been good. The transactions have been 
restricted, at late rates. Beans have sold slowly, at the late 
decline. Peas have been dull, at Monday's reduction of 18. to 
2s. per quarter. The flour market has been depressed, at 
drooping currencies. 

| ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 
Wheat, Barley, Malt. Oats, Flour, 
English & Scotch 130 10 610 — — 
eee — 
4,510 


4.400 
4,000 brie. 
COMPARATIVE QUANTITIES AND PRICES OF GRAIN, 


For the week ended Jan. 8. For the corresponding week 


last year, 
ra. Ax. 8. d. ra. Ax. 8. 4 
Wheat .. 38,773... 44 6 heat 61,861 .. 61 6 
Barley .. 45,279.. 35 11 Barley .. 41,692 .. 48 1 
Oates .. 3413.. 20 1 Oates . 8,666 .. 26 4 


(Cheers.) I say that this may appear the language 


and often with og solemnity, — 


abundant and the least secure. If we could sub- 


— 8,280 1,560 sks. | 
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QOcrETy for the LIBERATION of RELI- 
GION from STATE vv oy be ra 3 amie 
plsmare to tnmouncs thatthe following ON TERENCES op 
| eager position of the STATE CHURCH QUESTION 

will be held, vis. : | 
anuary. — BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. 
Opener, J. FIRTH BOTTOMLEY, Ed.; Chairman, 


Turspay, lat February.—WALWORTH-ROAD CHAPEL. 
% ee iT P. BEVAN, IL. B.; C 
Rev, W. HOWIESON. 

HOLLOWAY CHAPEL. Opener, 
an, Rev. 


: 
5 


Tuma, 16th March. 
H. SELFE LEONARD, Ed.; 
J. MARK WILKES. 

To commence at Bight o'clock. 

The attendance of Ladies is specially invited. we 
other Conferences are in course of arrangemen e 
COMMITTEE will to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS 
from INSTITUTIONS or UH APELS desirous of being visited. 

WILLIAM THEOBALD, Hon. Seo. 


2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street. 


AMERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, 
CAVERSHAM, OXON., near READING. 


Head Master ee „ Mr. WEST. 
ter ce ee „ Mr. ALFRED 8. WEST, 
w. M.A. (Gold Medallist), Lon - 
don, B. A. (Senior 3 
Cambridge, late of U 
versity Coll., London, and 
of Trinity Coll., Camb. 
Mr. W. & DENDY, II. A., 


London. 
.. Mr. J. SHEARER, M. A., 
Aber:ieen. 
ee oo mate Ae H. YOUNG, M.A., 
berdeen 


A . 
ee „„ Monsieur DEZA. B. A., Paris. 
ee „ WILLIAM KORNER, Ph. D., 
Halle and Berlin. 
Nox - Rratour. 


Music and Singing Master .. Mr. W. H. BIRCH, Organist 
ws of Christ Church, Reading. 
L, Govern- 


Firat Mathematical Master and 
Lectu 


Drawing Master . Mr. C. R. HAVEL 
ment School of Art, Reading 
Lecturer on Botany .. „ Mr. A. W. BENNETT, M. A., 
B. Sc., London, F L. * Leo · 
turer on Botany to the 


Weetminster Hospital. 


The Course of Instruction is such as to prepare Papils either 
for the learned Professions or for Business. Candidates were 
first sent up from this School to matriculate at the University 
of London in 1849; since that date 85 have of whom 
Honours. Since January, 1865, Prizes of Books of 
of 25 have been obtained four times by Amersham 
r examinations ; the Gilohris 
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ase 
11 
i 
3 
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at University College, London, once, 

School Session i« divided into Three Terms of Thirteen 
weeks each. The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Wo- 
wEsDaYy, January 19th, 


H 
i 


fan t, made in advance, for the Board and Tuition 
a 
Above 12 years of ns „ £22 per Term. 
Under 12 * 5 ee 0 0 eeece II 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tas NowoowrorMist are as 


One Line . . 0 0 4 Shilling. 
Bach additional Line . . Sixpence, 
Laapsr Paces. 


An extra charge, of %. 6d. for every ten lines, or under. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Published by Anrave Miatt (to whom it is requested that 
all Post-office Orders may be made payable), 1s, Bouverie- 
Street, Fleet-street, E. O. 

Advertisers of all classes will find Tas Nowconrormist a 
valuable Medium for their announcements. 


Tun Noxconrormist is registered for transmission abroad, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
onal Sate supp'ied through the Post-office, direct 
from Publishing „ or by — News Agent, on the 
allowing terms, for payment in advance :— 


2 s. d. 
Per . „ a * 9 06 6 
55 f. ear 013 0 


pe ics ov el eo 


Unstamped copies may be had at the Railway Stations, and 
at the Local Booksellers aud News Agents; but au unstam ped 


a ™ os must have a penny postage-stamp affixed 


length upon the education problem, the 
all-important point in the controversy being, 
“Shall religion be taught by the secular 
teacher or not?” Mr. Bright indicates that the 
Government is not likely to be much hampered 
by the religious difficulty, though he expresses 
some doubt whether the whole subject can be 
dealt with during the coming Session. He 


- | derided the movement in favour of reciprocity, 


expressed his belief that the ballot would be- 
come the law of the land before another general 
election, and hinted that the reduction in ex- 
penditure might be continued for several years, 
so that at length the boon of “a free 
“breakfast table” might be realised. Ere 
long there would, he predicted, arise an- 
other great English question — that of free 
trade in land. Within ten years—probably 
within five—it will,” he eaid, be the great 
question for discussion at all public political 
meetings. I believe that an alteration of the 
land laws of England such as might be made 
without lessening by sixpence the value of any 
man’s property would do much to arrest that 
tide of pauperism which is constantly flowing 
from the agricultural counties into our great 
centres of industry.” 


The Ollivier Ministry enter upon their duties 
with an amount of goodwill and forbearance 
that is onerous as well as gratifying. The 
Right at wnat its support; the Left engages 
to be forbearing ; the Emperor—so thoroughly 
has he accepted the new order of things—went 
out shooting on Monday “ in the most constitu- 
tional manner,” leaving his Ministers to hold a 
Cabinet Council without him. His Majesty 
has given a crowning proof of his loyalty to 
Constitutional Government by agreeing, at their 
request, to part with Baron Hau:smann, the 
great Prefect of the Seine, who has been a kind 
of absolute. sovereign in Paris, and has spent 
millions at his own pleasure in reconstructing 
the capital. Other prefects are to follow the 
Baron into retirement ; M. Ollivier has his hand 
on the administrative machinery of France, and 


— officials and court lackeys tremble at his nod, 


and still more at his reforming zeal. Perhaps 
his master has no objection to the cleansing by 
other hands of the Augean stable which personal 
Government has created. I find myself,” he 
is reported to have said to his dismayed friends, 
“that, for a revolution, things are going on 
very smoothly.” 


On Monday the new Ministers met the Legis- 
lative Body, and the Prime Minister, or 
„% Keeper of the Seals,” made a general declara- 
tion of the policy of his Cabinet. Progress 
without violence, and liberty without revolu- 
tion,” is their watchword. M. Ollivier, who 
paid a deserved tribute to the “ great magna- 
nimity of his Sovereign, said that he carried 
his well-known principles into office, that the 
Ministry will work with perseverance until the 
programme they have drawn up has been 
realised,” and that should a majority declare 
against them they will hasten to surrender 
“the burden of public business.” Before the 
week is out it is probable that the specific policy 
of the new Government will have been declared 
on foreign affairs, the French garrison in the 
Roman States, the Ccumenical Council, the 
question of military armaments, decentrali- 
sation, the commercial treaties, and perhaps on 
electoral reform. Count Napoleon Daru has 
already given the assurance that France will 
continue to abstain from interfering in the 
domestic affairs of other countries, and M. 
Buffet has announced that the Finance Depart- 
ment will steer clear of all association with 
speculative companies. 


| 


Italian prince is put aside, resuming his former 
tas head of the Marine. Apparently General 
rim is as averse as ever to a Republic, and 
would prefer to make even the tottering 
Espartero King of Spain to the acceptance of a 
Bourbon in the person either of the Duke of 
Montpensier or the Prince of Asturias. 

The Feast of Epiphany has passed without 
the expected Papal decrees. The (Ecumenical 
Council, having come to no definite conclusion 
on any question, and being more concerned to 
protest acainst the attempt of Pius IX. to stifle 
free discussion than to proclaim his infallibility, 
the Pontiff was obliged to be content with the 
empty formality of individual declarations of their 
adhesion to the creed of Pius IX. from the pre- 
lates in the public sitting of the 6th. Every one 
of the 800 Fathers of the Council went up to the 
Pope, knelt before him, laying his hand on the 
Gospels, thereby swearing adhesion to the 
creed recited. A month has been spent in 
wrangling, and in resistance to the dictation of 
the Vatican, during which the opposition has 
grown stronger and bolder. It is now said that 
Infallibility is not to be dogmatised ” by this 
Council—only “‘ affirmed,” that the French and 
German bishops decline to accept the strongest 
propositions contained in the Syllabus, and that 
prelates are found who can vehemently denounce 
the Jesuit advisers of his Holiness as the worst 
enemies of the Roman Catholic Church. But the 
Vatican can afford to wait. | 

A telegram which has been received in New 
York from Jamaica, will be welcome news to 
the opponents of ecclesiastical endowments. It 
announces that the Government have officially 
promulgated the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church in that island. We under- 
stand that on the 10th of December, Sir John 
Grant laid the correspondence on the subject 
before the Legislative Council, and said that, while 
he had at one time thought that a policy of con- 
current endowment might be adopted, it seemed to 
be unwelcome and had, theref re, been abandoned. 
The Clergy Act would not be renewed, but, by 
the direction of the Colonial Office, present 
holders of livings will enjoy their stipends until 
death. The correspondence has since been pub- 
lished, and has arrived in this country. We 
heartily rejoice to find that the Home Govern- 
ment have in the case of Jamaica remained true 
to the principle on which the Irish Church 
Question was settled, spite of the strenuous 
efforts of the local Episcopal clergy, and the 
temptations to accept a scheme of indiscriminate 
endowment. 


EMIGRATION. 


THERE are some indications, though of no 
very striking character, that the country is 
approaching the end of its long period of com- 
mercial stagnation, and that the daylight of 
better times is beginning to be distinctly 
visible upon tke horizon. We believe this to 
be the actual state of the facts as they now 
stand ; but, considering how often before hopes 
which appeared to be reasonable have been 
blighted by subsequent experience, we dare not 
commit ourselves to any confident retfance upon 
present appearances: Of course, if things 
should turn out as we anticipate during the 
year upon which we have entered, emigration, 
regarded as a practical question, will subside 
once more into comparative unimportance. 
Now, however, it is one of the prominent, and 
we may even say, urgent questions of the day. 
People who can find no chance for them- 
selves in this country are naturally anxious 
to seek for themselves a chance in countries 
the natural capabilities of which are not 


° * ü 
1 he omc on for mist | 22." ceed, .. questions ar 


now under very frequent discussion whether 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1870. somewhat affected by the deplorable tragedy | the emigration of our unemployed workpeople 


which has happened at Auteuil. There had | ought to be encouraged; whether, if promoted 

== been a quarrel between Prince Pierre Bona- to any considerable 33 it would 6 bene - 

* SUMMARY. 3 parte and M. Rochefort, which was to have | ficial to the country from which the emigrants 

3 | 2 N „ | culminated in a duel. But the resuit has go, as well as to the country to which their 
, ae: . tion of the season has been been that the Prince has shot one of the steps are directed ; and whether, if beneficial to 
7 broken by a from Mr. Bright, who at | seconds of his antagonist, M. Victor Noir, in | both parties, the movement ought to be largely 
i some length addressed his constituents at Bir- his own house. The circumstances of the case | assisted by the provisions of the State. e 


mingham last night. The right hon. gentleman | are by no means clear. Whether the Prince | problem is one of te deepest in ; 
in touching on Trish Land Question spoke committed a legal murder or was guilty of — like ours it can * F- 
of the great difficulties of the subject without homicide will be decided by the High Court of | under an circumstances, lose all its attractive- 
giving the slightest indication of the scope of | Justice. M. Ollivier acted with creditable | ness; and, just now especially, it deserves the 
t overnment measure, which will probably | promptitude in ordering the arrest of the Prince, | most careful and — , consideration 
be laid before Parliament beſore the end of next who had already surrendered. But the Prince{ We may observe as worth notice in the * 
month. He was always of opinion that the is not a member of the Imperial family, and eusei)n of this question, that emigration is in 
Irish difficulty was too complicated and gigantic | Napoleon III. is in no way accountable for the | itself entirely in unison with those general 
ever to be dealt with by a class,” but now that Wild life of the son of Lucien Bonaparte. laws by which Divine Providence regulates the 
every householder in every borough has a vote Regent Serrano has not long been left with- great interests of the world. To move from 
for his representative in Parliament the difliculty | out responsible advisers. The suggestion of a an over-populated distriqt, where every inch of 
is much more easy of solution. Mr. Bright temporary dictatorship and a suspension of the | the soil his been — and where the 
hopes that we may be able to suppress con- Cortes, which was thrown out asa fecler, having numbers of the population press inconveniently 
spiracy, to banish agrarian crime, to unbar the | been received with a storm of indignation, the upon the means of subsistence, to a district in 
ae to reduce all excess of military | Ministry has been reconstructed with a due in- which the population is sparse, in which the 
orces, and, in short, make Ireland as fusion of Progressistas ; Rivero, the able breadth of soil is unlimited, and human labour 
tranquil as England and Scotland now are.| President of the Chamber, being Minister of | is of all things most desired, is surely in accord- 
The right hon. gentleman dwelt at some the Interior, and Admiral Topete, now that the ance with the will of Him who sent man into 
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the world to till and to subdue the land, and 
who bade the land be fruitful in return for 
the labour bestowed upon it. There is an 
obvious advantage, moreover, in equably dis- 
tributing population over the habitable 
of the globe. All this, and a great deal more 
to a like purport, is tolerably plain to every- 
body, and needs only to be mentioned in order 
to be received as undeniable truth. But it is 
well in a matter of such importance, and, as we 
shall presently see, so delicately balanced by 
conflicting considerations, to start with a prin- 
ciple which all can accept as conclusive, and 
from which all parties may find at least some 
guidance—namely, that emigration is in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason and with tho 
Jaws of Divine Providence, and that, con- 
sequently, it cannot be treated as per se a 
nasional evil to be prevented by any means 
which do not necesgarily invoive more suffering 
than it removes. 

It is desirable, then, that men who have no 
work should remove to a place where work is to 
be had. It matters comparatively little 
whether the removal is from one part of a 
country to another, or whether it be across the 
ocean from shore to shore. The two points 
which are of special interest in a practical point 
of view just now are these :—First, whether the 
diminution of employment in this country is of 
a sufficiently permanent character to justify the 
migration of labour to other and perhaps far 
distant parts. of the world; and, secondly, 
whether that part of the working population 
which is willing to encounter the risks of the 
change, have any claim to be assisted, in part 
or in whole, in the accomplishment of their 
desire, by the rest of the population from which 
they secede. : 

We believe it can be satisfactorily proved 
that, under ordinary circumstances, there are 
not at the present time a larger number of 
people in this country than are fairly required 
for the profitable exercise of its various indus- 
tries. Previously to that explosion of credit 
which destroyed all commercial confidence, and 
shrivelled up the very soul of trading enter- 

rise, the means of employment and the num- 

rs of the people were pretty nearly upon a 
par, and no great disturbance of the balance by 
emigration could have been effected without 
being followed by untoward results. It has yet 
to be seen whether a recovery can be secured so 
complete as to bring back to the country that 
thriving state of its industrial affairs. But it is 
quite clear that the poor 2 thrown out of 
employment are not prepared to abide the trial 
of this doubt. Misfortune has overtaken alike, 
though perhaps not to an equal extent, the 
provident and the improvident, and there 
are districts in the metropolis, as there 
are certain seats of manufacture in the 
provinces, upon which pauperism has de- 
scended as a thick cloud, and has either 
involved, or is on the point of involving, the 
bulk of the labouring poor in its benumbing 
folds. In such cases, it seems to us tolerably 
clear that, provided the people are themselves 
consenting parties, a system of emigration, skil- 
fully planned and worked out, offers the best 
relief for their distress. No doubt, there are 
objections to be urged 8 an inconsiderate 
resort to it. No doubt, like other good things. 
it will — J unforeseen evils in its train. No 
doubt, whilst it gives temporary alleviation to 
the distress of the country, it inflicts upon it per- 
manent loss. But when all things have been 
fairly considered, present and prospective, cer- 
tain and contingent, affecting the interests of 
emigrants themselves and of their country, one 
can hardly escape the conclusion that, on the 
whole, it is desirable to seek to diminish the 
miseries of the present times by a rather free 
resort to the remedial agency of emigration. 

The other question which presses for settle- 
ment is whether, and to what extent, Govern- 
ment should interpose to carry into effect the 
transference of the unemployed from this coun- 
try to the colonies. In principle we can see no 
difficulty—in practice the undertaking would 
be open to very serious abuses. Yet there are 
some things which Government might do in the 
matter without laying itself open to any dange- 
rous risk. It might collect, systematise, an 
distribute all necessary and serviceable informa 
tion. It might organise a perfect system for 
the protection of emigrants from fraud, both at 
the ports of embarkation and of debarkation. It 
might, by proper arrangements beforehand 
with colonial governments, guide, and, to 
some extent, regulate the stream of emi- 
gration in accordance with the existing 
surplus of the means of employment, and with 
the prospects of the settlers’ success. It might 
even advance money for outfit and passage, 
taking security on the future earnings of the 
emigrant for a gradual repayment of it, and 
might, in extreme cases, assume all responsi- 
bility, and defray all expense, though, of course, 


it could only be justified in doing so by special 
We believe it will have to 
resort to a more active interposition in this 
work than it has ventured upon hitherto, and 
parts we sincerely hope that with discrimination, 
prudence, and intelligent supervision, the expe- 
riment may be followed by larger success than 
rhaps would be popularly anticipated until it 


circumstances. 


as been fully and fairly tried. 


LONDON CAB LAW. 


Tats huge metropolis is a strangely helpless 
and ballied aggregate of persons. It may be 
said of it in general terms that it is almost 
wholly unprovided with the means of self- 
xcept in the case of the City, it has 
no municipal organisation, and such public life 
as it can boaat of, is without a back-bone—like 
those enormous jelly-fishes which one occa- 
sionally sees sprawling upon the sand of certain 
ndon is at the mercy of 
any petty corporate body which chooses to 
practise jobbery on it, to worry it, to fleece it, 
Where on 
can such Boards of Guardians be collected 
as in some of our metropolitan parishes? say | 
St. Pancras, for example. In what other place 
of one-tenth its size in England, or in * 
bearded by Dogberry authorities as they do in 
this unparalleled cluster of great cities? There 
is scarcely a road surveyor, or a sewers com- 


defence. 


parts of the coast. 


to tyrannise over it, to laugh at it. 
eart 
do the inhabitants 


suffer themselves to 


mission, or a parish vestry, ora water company 


or a gas company, or any other organisation 
whatever that is Praline, ME by law or i 


custom, that does not leave upon well-ni 


every individual mind with which it is brought 
into contact some sense of injury combined with 
insult. They not only do you wrong, but they 
associate the wrong with indignity—like those 
roughs who having in their way of business 
jammed you against a wall, turn round and 
laughingly take a sight of you, with thumb 


to nose and out-stretched fingers. 


And now, lo! London is being “ done” by 
Cabby. The fiscal burdens he was made to 
bear, the crushing weight of which justified to 
some extent the wretchedneas of the accommo- 
dation he provided for his customers—have been 
in the main by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and large, nay, almost unrestricted 
freedom in the conduct of his business, has been 
extended to him by law, in the confident expecta- 
tion that the cab-owner would share his recently- 
acquired advantages with the public. We were 
romised cab reform at the commencement of 
We were to have better vehicles, better 
horses, a better class of drivers, a wider range 
of choice, and more moderate fares, or, at all 
events, what would amount to the same thing 
service for our money. 
We have none of these things—not a single 
as we 
were before the license duty was almost alto- 
gether remitted to cab-proprietors, and before 
the law regulating hackney locomotion in the 
metropolis was amended at the instance of the 
Home Secretary—the worst provided city in 
Europe. There is mpeg Bhs watering-place on 
rough or city of any 

importance in the provinces, which cannot show 
a cab service vastly superior to that of London. 
blame of this metro- 
politan inferiority whilst it lasted—but now 
that it has been lightened to a mere inconsider- 


removed 


870. 


—a more satisfactor 


perceptible improvement. We are still 


the coast, there is not a 
The heavy duty bore 


able trifle, what can be the reason for our bein 
vehicularly worse off than the inhabitants o 
any other city, domestic or foreign 


The daily journals have distributed the blame 
pretty impartially between the Home Secretary, 
the police, and the cab-owners. We cannot in 
either instance adopt their complaints. We 
believe that the hackney carriage service in 
London is bad for precisely the same reason 
that almost every other service in London is 
bad—because there is, properly speaking, no- 
hy, in any 
other place but this overgrown metropolis, the 
mere disgrace, not to speak of the inconvenience, 
of its system of street locomotion, would have 
incited the inhabitants long since to take the 
matter up as one nearly concerning their own 
interests and reputation, and to manage it for 
themselves. But in London there is no such 
thing as public sentiment, for whatever is public 
The only unity 
known here is that of individuals—we metro- 
politans are not sensible to those motives which 
usually have great force in provincial towns. 
There are too many of us—and our countless 
numbers are not organised. Hence, everybody's 
business is nobody’s—and every body 's disgrace 


municipal spirit in London. 


denotes unity of some sort. 


is equivalent to nobody's. Cab proprietors are 
just now relying upon this inertness. 
calculate—an 


upon the chance of nobody stirring. 


genuine Cockney is a marvellously patient 
animal—nor can it be said of him that he has 
cultivated the faculty of devising remedies for 
obvious and daily evils. The remedy in this 
case is patent enough; associated effort would, 
or at any rate might, organise a vastly better 
service than cat-proprietors are now giving us, 
and yet make it pay a very handsome profit, 
Such, in all likelihood, will eventually be the 
cure to which the public will have to betake 
iteelf—but meanwhile cab-owners are not much 
to be blamed if they think they can safely act 
2 the maxim to make hay while the sun 
shines.” 
We cannot yet accept the conclusion that the 
resent failure of cab-reform in London is final. 
he commercial 8 presented by the 
present state of the law and of facts are too 
romising, we should think, to be allowed to lie 
ong in abeyance. But should the hopes of 
Londoners be entirely disappointed, there will 
be some comfort in the thought that their dia- 
appointment will contribute something towards 
teaching them that absence of government, how- 
ever much it may minister indulgence to 
2 ease, exhibits in the long run a heavy 
ulance of disadvantage against such a popula- 
tion as that of London. Our municipal reforms 
must begin with a proper organisation of 
district communities, and then we may look for 
a fair administration of things that are sociully 
indispensable. Water, gas, police, sanitary 
regulations, street traffic, cabs, and a score of 
other things that require systematic superin- 
tendence, will get a chance of being arranged 
with a view to the public benefit when they 
came under the cognisance of properly consti- 
tuted municipalities in the metropolis—and 
until such governing authorities are organised 
no reforms in detail can be expected to bear 
their proper fruit. 


* 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Wuatevesr be the shortcomings of our trans- 
Atlantic cousins, they have the knack of ob- 
taining more precise information than we can 
secure relative to the condition and resources 
of their country. In many respects our 
statistics are fragmentary and imperfect. The 
spirit of ecclesiastical monopoly, for instance, 
prevents full Census Returns in one direction ; 
agricultural suspicion and independence will 
not allow of a detailed statement of the produce 
of the soil. But in the United States auch 
hindrances are unknown. Americans enjoy an 
affluence of statistical information on all 
questions of national concern, and the yearly 
(reports of the chief Government 1 — 

resented to Congress, as well as the President's 

essage itself, are elaborate State papers of 
great interest and importance. Foremost in 
value among these documents, for soundness of 
views as well as variety of information, have 
been the official returns of Mr. Wells, the 
Special Commissioner of the Revenue. His last 
report to Congress is indeed a comprehensive 
survey of the present condition and prospects of 
the Union based on the latest official returns. 

So inexhaustible are the resources of the 
United States, that the most terrible civil war 
ever known, involving, moreover, a sogial revo- 
lution, has failed to inflict irreparable injury 
on the country. A false system of political 
economy and an inflated currency, cannot 
destroy the prosperity of this favoured com- 
munity, and a gigantic national debt is even now 
in process of extinction. Some of the statements 
of Mr. Wells’s report read like an Oriental 
fiction. During the omg — spite of 
the three years’ war, the aggregate propert 
of the Union has more than — . — Thoug 
the material losses caused by that terrible con- 
flict are estimated at the enormous sum of 
1,800,000,000/. in the aggregate, the increase. in 
the accumulated wealth of the States during 
these ten years is set down at 4,833,600,000/. It 
is expected that the forthcoming Census will 
show the population of the Union to be nearly 
forty millions—an augmentation of eight millions 
in the decennial period, notwithstanding the 
waste of the war. Of course thie marvellous 
increase is in a great measure due to immigra- 
tion. Since was restored, a million and a 
half of Europeans have found a home in the 
United States. Indeed, one fourth part of the 

opulation of the Republic is made upof English, 
Trab, and German emigrants. 

It is curious that the most remarkable re- 
covery since the Civil War should have been 
witnessed ir the Southern States. Emancipation 
it was confidently predicted would convert the 
Gulf States into a howling wilderness, aud lead 
to a gradual extinction of the negro race. But 
though two years of great suffering followed 


y | the war, owing to the almost total failure of the 
they have a right to 1 
Our 


crops, those States are now the most prosperous 
in the Union. The crops of rice and sugar were 
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doubled in 1868 as compared with the preceding 
year, and so marvellous has been the industry 
of the free coloured race, who we were 
assured would inevitably sink into a con- 
dition of indolence and lawlessness, that 
the production of cotton has already risen 
to 2,700,000 bales, and in another year or 
two the Southern States promise to supply the 
utmost wants of our Lancashire manufacturers. 
The various products of the Gulf States for last 
year were estimatedatsixty millionsinvalue. The 
ne thrive and multiply as well as work ; 
and it is believed that the Census of 1870 will 
show their numbers to be more than four and a 
half millions. They are serfs no longer in feeling 
or condition. The coloured people’s own plan- 
tations, and are to be found in the professions 
and in the State legislatures. Possessing 
the rights of citizenship, they are courted 
for their votes by Democrat and Republican 
alike. A network of schools for their instruc- 
tion is already apread over the Southern States, 
and the “chivalry of the South” find it expe- 
dient to look well after the social and mental 
condition of the freedmen, whose industry is 
still the source of wealth, and whose votes may 
be the stepping-stone to political power. 
Providence has been prodigal in heaping her 
choicest gifts upon the Empire Republic, but 
our cousins have, in some respects, worked 
hard to spoil them. If Englishmen are really to 
be found who have faith in protection as the 
great desideratum of native industry, they 
have only to read Mr. Wells’ report to be 
cured of the delusion. Though three-fourths 
of the produce of the United States 
comes from agriculture, those engaged in 
this branch of industry are sacrificed 
to the trading and manufacturing interests. In 
truth, so great is the pressure, that there has 
been a great decrease in farm stock and animal 
je “apes and the American freeholder can now 
ardly compete with the Russian corao-grower 
in our markets. Agriculture, in consequence of 
the enormous prices of everything, as the result 
of heavy taxation, depreciated currency, and 
1828 duties, oan r hold its own, 
and the case of professional men, clerks, 
teachers, and accountants is still harder than 
that of the farmer. The States have almost 
ceased to export aught besides raw produce. 
So great is now the cost of production, that very 
few manufactured articles will bear the expense 
of transportation across the ocean. On the 
whole, the conclusion of Mr. Wells is, that the 
mass of the people in the United States are now 
in nearly every way worse off than they were in 


The Special Commissioner of the Revenue 
traces these serious evils mainly to burdensome 
taxation, 22 and an inflated currency. 


His report has naturally created a great sensa- 
tion, inasmuch as it proves to demonstration 
that the interests of the mass of the people are 
being sacrificed for the benefit, or supposed 
benefit, of a minority. The movement in favour 
of free trade must ere long become a very 
serious agitation in the United States. As 
soon as the Census is completed, the Western 
States will receive a representation in Congress 
in proportion to their growing population, and 
will be ig a condition, with the aid of the 
South, to carry out their own policy in oppo- 
sition to the Protectionist interests of the 
Eastern States. If the West really desires 
free trade, free trade will be the accepted 
policy of the Union before many years have 
elapsed. 
7 


LONDON COSTERMONGERS. 


_ Asx the London policeman who give him the 
most trouble, who resist his mandates the most per- 
severingly, who defies him to the uttermost, re- 
gardleas of consequences, and his ready answer will 
be, “the costermonger.”” They are to the police- 
men what mice are to cats, a lawful prey. Indeed, 
some policemen seem to think it a matter of more 
importance to look after the costermongers than to 
keep a watch 6n thieves, pickpockets, and other 
similarly evil-disposed persons. How this feeling 
originated we are not sufficiently curious to inquire. 
Saffice that it exists, and has been the cause of 
feuds innumerable between the police and the 
street-traders, who appear to regard each other with 
an antipathy which reminds us of that described by 
Shakespearo as existing between the parents of 
Romeo and Juliota But why should such a state of 
things be possible? Is the London costermonger 
such an irreclaimably bad character that every police- 
man's hand should be raised against him? It is only 
natural that men should strive to procure the means 
of livelihood, and when they do so in an honest 
manner they deacrve encouragement, not censure. 


No doubt the presence of the street-traders in some 


of the thoroughfares occasions obstruction to the 


traffic, but that is no reason why an attempt should 
be made to suppress them. Regulation, not persecu- 
tion, is what is wanted. There are plenty of open 
spaces where the street-traders might be permitted 
to assemble without interfering with the foot or car- 
riage traffic. Had Miss Coutts thrown open Columbia 
Market freely during the first twelve months to the. 
East-end costermongers, she would not have had 
reason to deplore the failure of her well-merited, but 
ill-considered, benevolent enterprise. 


The number of costermongers following their 
calling in the metropolis is estimated at 40,000. Of 
these, the greater number are men above the age of 
twenty-one, youths forming tho next largest portion, 
the smallest consisting of females, whose ranks, from 
some cause or other, show an ever-increasing dimi- 
nution. They are to be found in all parts of the 
metropolis, especially in the leading thoroughfares, 
but there are about twenty or thirty street markets 
where thev are sometimes found congregated in cotn- 
paratively large numbers. The principal of these 
markets are those in the New Cut, Bermondsey, 
Somers Town, Leather-lane, Mile End, Islington, 
Limehouse, Golden-lane, and similar places. Most 
of the costermongers have been born into the trade, 
assisting, almost from infancy, in the street sale of 
vegetables and other articles of costermonger 
traffic. As a rule, the adults are sadly deficient of 
education, an elderly costermonger who can read 
or write being something of a novelty, but the 
growing influence of ragged-schools and kindred 
institutions is doing much to dispel the dark cloud 
of ignorance so far as the costermonger's offspring 
are concerned. Still, with all their want of instruc- 
tion, the Metropolitan street traders are anything 
but a dull or stupid class. Quite the reverse. For 
shrewdness or quickness of repartee they have few 
equals, and more than once the pencil of the late John 
Leech derived its inspiration from their involuntary 
displays of native wit. In matters of business they 
are very acute, the smallness of their profits render- 
ing the art of turning a penny one of vital import- 
ance to them. Unfortunately, the scanty gains 
afforded by their trade are too apt to find their way 
into the publican’s pocket. Drink is the coster- 
monger’s idol, and the public-house his place of 
worship. Here on Snnday evening he is to be found 
enjoying his pipe and beer, and giving vent to 
strongly-worded opinions respecting the conduct of 
the police. Of religion he too often knows very 
little. Indeed, it has been said that, as a class, the 
London costermongers have no religion at all, they 
cannot understand what it means. This, however, 
does not always refer to those of Irish descent. 
These, almost to a man, are Roman Catholics, and 
regard their priests with an amount of veneration 
approaching to superstition. 


Following these into their dwellings we are not 
long in discovering why their homes possess 80 
few attractions for them. No class of the community 
are worse lodged. Mary of the courts in which they 
live are of the most wretched and neglected character 
imaginable, the gutters and dustbins are choked up 
with decaying vegetable refuse, and the pavement 
black with mud and slops. The houses are no better 
than the courts. Last April, Mr. Haywood, the City 
Surveyor, describing the condition of some dwellings 
in Sun-court, Golden-lane, a region inhabited prin- 


cipally by costermongers, stated that the floors and 


ceilings were considerably out of level, portions of 
the walls being saturated with filth and water, others 
being broken or fallen down. The doors, window 
sashes, und frames were rotting, the stairs dilapidated 
and dangerous, and the fastenings to the doors nearly 
all torn away. In more than one house the roof was 
leaky and admitted the rain. There was only one 
closet, a public one, for the use of seven houses; over 
this was a cistern which furnished the water-supply 
of more than a dozen families. These houses have 
since been demolished by order of the City Court of 
Sewers, but others remain, even in the same neigh- 
bourhood, equally unfit for human habitation. Con- 
sidering the manner in which the London coster- 
monger are lodged, it seems strange that immorality 
and crime are not more frequent among them. That 
a costermonger should deem it to be a degradation to 
become a thief, shows that with all his numerous 
faults and failings, he possesses some traces of good 
in him. True, the majority of them are not married 
legally to the women with whom thcy live, yet 
the ties of husband and wife are fuithfully observed 
by the greater number, 
with strange fondness to the fortunes of her partner, 
despite his frequent ill-usage and savage brutality. 
Still more significant is the fact that the coster's 
wife or daughter will, as a rule, rather starve at the 
workhouse door, than purchase their bread with 
the wages of shame. Yet these aro the people whom 
policemen account a nuisance, and persecute with 


the woman clinging 


bitter unrelenting severity. That they are possessed 
of qualities which only need developing to render 
them mure kind and useful members of society, is 
manifest in many ways. They are extremely fond of 
birds and dumb animals, especially dogs and donkeys. 
On Sunday mornings they wander forth in large 
numbers in the direction of Hackney Marshes, and 
in the summer time will return home laden with 
branches of hawthorn blossoms, or cages filled with 
birds captured for sale in the Shoreditch Sunday 
Bird Market. 

Bat the costermonger is not wholly without friends 
or sympathisers. In Golden-lane the work of social 
and religious progress has been commenced among 
them. Despite its poetic title, it is by no means an 
inviting thoroughfare. ‘‘Itis on the east side of the 
Charterhouse, contiguous to the well-known White- 
cross-street Prison, and the better known Bunhill- 
fields, where lies the saintly dust of Bunyan, Isaac 
Watts, and many others. Golden-lane was once 
peopled by the merchant princes of the city. Even 
a house bearing Queen Elizabeth’s Royal Arms, and 
said to have been used by her, still remains, used as 
a chandler's shop. Squalor, wretchedness, and 
misery, now haunt the place. The scum of London 
are found here, side by side with decent poverty, and 
nearly every room in every house is occupied by a 
family. Golden-lane stands in the centre of a per- 
fect labyrinth of courts and alleys, which are worse 
than any we have seen in England or on the Conti- 
nent.“ The population of the district is estimated at 
20,000, crowded together within the smallest possible 
space. Of this number thirty per cent. are coster- 
mongers or intinerant street-traders; twenty per 
cent. labourers, charwomen, needleworkers, and 
others of a smaller class; thirty per cent. belong to 
the pauper or doubtful classes; the remaining twenty 
per cent. industriously wearing out their lives in the 
attempt to earn a livelihood at the following occupa- 
tions :—Artificial flower- makers; brace-sewing at 
2d. per dozen pairs; toy-makers, wood-choppers, 
and crossing-sweepers; gutter-searchers for cigar- 
ends, bone-pickers, and dustbin searchers for doctors’ 
bottles which, when wa:hed, are sold to chemists at 
ls. 9d. per gross. Also fusee, sweet-stuff, and herb- 
sellers, dealers in old clothes and sorters of 
the clearings of warehouses, &., &. To 
Mr. W. J. Orsman is due the honour of 
being the first to actively take in hand the 
cause of the costermonger. At first the attempt was 
regarded by many as utterly hopeless, but Mr. 
Orsman’s heart was made of the right stuff. He was 
too good a Christian to despair of success in the work 
of doing good. We have not space here to relate 
how, by the exercise of patience and perseverance, 
he conquered all obstacles, and drew round him a 
band of faithful and loving followers from the ranks 
of the despised street-traders. His work has proved 
most encouraging and instructive. He has shown 
over and over again the true refining and elevating 
influence of religion, how it can transform the noisy, 
drunken, semi-savage coster into a noble character, 
full of proud and lofty heroism, willing to make every 
possible personal sacrifice, rather than forsake the 
grand example of his Divine Lord and Master, 
Mr. Orsman tells us of a costermonger who was never 
tired of telling the history of his conversion, which 
ran thus: Now, mates, yer thinks yer sees Bill 
Wilkins, don’t yer? An’ soyer do, but not the same 
man yer used to see, an’ I'Il tell yer how it is— Ver 
knows how I used to go to Hornsey witn my nets a 
bird-catching every Sunday an' how I used to come 
home drunk and ave a row with the missus; well, 
about three year ago I was comin’ home a swearin’ 
to myself cos I couldn't get my usual beer as they 
sez as how I wasn’t a bony-fidy traveller. Well, I 
sees the people a-comin’ out of church, an’ I envied 
'em; then I listens to a street preacher who offered 
me a tract; sez I, no use tome guv'nor. Why f? cos 
I can’t read. Then come to our mission-hall this 


evening, sez he.“ He then described the jealousy 


of his wife when she saw him dress so scrupulously, 
accusing him of going arter some gal’’; his first 
visit to the mission, and how, “ that ere party I sees 
in the mornin’ takes me right afore all the people to a 
seat close agin the preacher, an’ I wished I hadn't 
‘ave gone, &.“ The words, God so loved the 
world, &c,” touched his heart, and he went home a 
wiser and a better man. He suffered much pecu- 
niary loss in his trade, and although much persecuted 
at home and elsewhere, he was consistent and uscful 


in life, and died richin faith. This man was but 
one of many, very many. What more need we 
adduce in support of Mr. Orsman’s claim to Christian 
sympathy and help? He has shown us that the Lon- 
don costermoaoger is keenly sensible in his feelings, 
that while he is ready to return blow for blow and 
curse for curse, he can be conquered by kind words, 
and that the adamantine fetters of ignorance and indif- 
ference surrounding his heart fall to pieces beneath 
the benign influence of religious teaching. 
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JAMES HAMILTON, D. D., F. L. S.“ 


Two years have transpired since the author of 
„Life in Earnest” passed away, and during this 
period his writings have been published in a 
uniſorm edition of six volumes. His pulpit in 
Regent- square is now filled, and we are at last 
in possession of his biography. Mr. Arnot, 
while sorrowing over the loss of his fellow- student, 
must have been happy in his work of compiling 
this memoir, being aware, not only that the 
memory of the dead was still widely honoured, 
but that the exposition of the life of Dr. 
Hamilton would explain the charm that belonged 
to his character. Dr. Hamilton was more re- 


markable as a writer than as a preacher, and 
more remarkable as a man than as a writer. 
His pen was better than his voice, and his life 
was superior to both. He was one of those 
public men whose private life and personal 
character strangely supplement their influence, 
and enable them to serve their day and genera- 
tion with a rare completeness. Dr. Hamilton 
won “golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 
All who knew him, who read his books, or heard 
him speak—(and these were very many)—felt 
that he was a good man. No one had anything to 
155 against him. He gave no occasion of offence. 
Those who, like the present writer, knew him 
only by reputation, will be glad to find that it 
was not from any time-serving policy, or con- 
stitutional weakness, that he became all things 
“to all men.“ Mr. Arnot tells us the secrets 
of his life, and its depth and spiritual earnest- 
ness prove, that, though all men spoke well of 
him, he is free from the woe which has been 
SS against popularity. Dr. Hamilton 

d his own opinions, and acted upon them. 
When at college, he received a testimonial from 
his fellow-students, in acknowledgment of his 
leadership of the Liberal phalanx, which issued 
in the election of the late Lord Cock burn as 
Rector. Writing to his father on the occasion, 
he says: — What is right is the true expedi- 
‘“‘ency, and the real rights and interests of the 
many should be preferred to the alleged in- 
‘“‘terests of the few.“ This conscientiousness 
and courage continued throughout his career to 
its close. He, for instance, was not afraid to 
empioy natural science in the service of the 
Gospel. In the first year of his ministry we 
find him preaching on “ The Barren Fig-tree,”’ 
with a branch of a fig-tree used for the purpose 
of illustration ; and, as was to be expected, an 
old lady expostulated with him at the close of 
the service, after this fashion: “Oh, Maisier 
„Hamilton, hoo do you gie them fig-leaves 
1 . they are hungering for the breud of 
661 e ! 92 


As a writer of religious tracts, he adopted at 
first, and maintained ever afterwards, a well- 
defined and original style. It was all his own; 
not so much that he constructed it, as that it 
flowed naturally from the character of his 
mind. We find in them no more fear of 
humour than of nature. Convinced of the neces- 
sity of Christian ager), Aarau he commenced and 
continued a course of lectures on the evidences, 
notwithstanding the Duchess of Gordon remon- 
strated on his criticism of ancient manuscripts 
and quotations fromthe Early Fathers, instead of 
the usual proclamation of the Gospel. He de- 
clined to take any part in the effort that was 
made to meet Dr. Thomson’s liabilities, ‘‘ con- 
“ sidering that it was just one of those hardships 
“to which publishers and commercial men are 
“continually exposed, and if there were any 
‘specialty in the Doctor's case, it was rather 
‘against than for him, inasmuch as a minister 
“should not overstep his line of things, nor en- 
‘tangle himself with mercantile matters. Be- 
“ gides,as a general consideration, public appeals 
“on behalf of ministers in 1 difficulties 
% are much to be deprecated. Their tendency is 
to lower the ministry and compromise the reli- 
gion of which they are the expounders.” 


When the memorable disruption of the Church 
of Scotland took place at Edinburgh, in May, 
1843, Dr. Hamilton was there, body and soul, 
and prepared to take his part. Farewell 
“to Egypt was published immediately after- 
wards. When his heart waa full of a great sub- 
ject, it discharged itself by a tract. In this 
direction he had already discovered that he pos- 
sessed a means of access to the public ear, and 
in such a crisis he would not neglect his oppor- 
tunity. It was in this way “The Harp on the 


* Life of James Hamilton, D. D., F. L. 8. By 
8 ARNor, Edinburgh. (London: Jas. Nisbet 
an O. 


* Willows” appeared the previous 


g ear, in 
which he describes the assembly of the reform 
party, and explains to the English people its 
resolutions and their grounds. The brochure 
was eminently useful in conveying correct in- 
formation to Englishmen on a subject with 
which they were not familiar. And, again, in 
the year before his death we find him withstand- 
ing the persevering opposition that was made by 
many Presbyterians to the use of hymns and 
2 and speaking out frankly his whole 
mind on the subject, in his last tract, Psalter 
and Hymn- book.“ As Dr. Hamilton did not 
cultivate grace and charity at the expense of 
truth and justice, so we find that his disposition 
to please and serve all, was maintained amidst 
much bodily weakness and a natural tendency 
to melancholy. His life was despaired of when 
an infant, and from the diary of his father, which 
records the prayer for the little firstborn son, 
“Father, glorify thy Name,” it would seem that 
we have another of those remarkable and mys- 
terious deliverances which often belong to the 
early history of those who are called to public 
service. Asa youth we find him writing in his 
diary, A pain which I have felt at intervals in 
my side for some time past reminds me that I 
“am not to live always, and probably not long. 
„% . . . Anew ailment has been sent to bid me 
e prepare to meet the Lord. When I am taken 
away from them, O Lord, comfort my dear 


his back and side, and yet constantly at work, 
and it is only incidentally that we learn any- 
thing respecting his health. Writing from 
Wildbed in 1852, where he had gone to recruit 
his strength, he says—“ Though there is little 
“visible, no doubt there is something latent. 
„From what they tell me, and from what I feel, 
“T believe I have overtaxed my powers, and 
“now experience a temporary exhaustion. 
Am conscious, too, of a more irritable state of 
“the nervous system, originating in the same 
“source. My chest, I may just add, has felt 
“ sounder for the last four months than I have 
“known it during the last six years.” The 
charm in Dr. Hamilton’s character is not, then, 
to be attributed to the natural flow of animal 
spirits, but rather to the excellent spirit that 
was in him. And as we learn he cultivated 
literature from his very boyhood, so from his 
youth up he appears to have given up himself 
to spiritual training. The diary of his expe- 
rience during his early illness—the covenant 
made on his confession of Christ, and the con- 
atant renewal of that covenant at various stages 
of his career—reveal the secrets of the strength 
and steadiness, and the depth and permanence 
of his personal religion. ‘The power of his 
character is neither an accident nor a mystery. 
In one of the many private papers that are now 
brought to light, we read, for instance—‘‘ My 
„impression is that one of the greatest services 
„ which could be rendered to the cause of Christ 


‘‘ ministerial character. I see plainly that few 
‘‘ Christians are as happy in Christand as fruitful 
“Sas they might be. First, I must begin with my- 
“self. Oh, that I were an exemplary Christian! 
“Lord, give me a simple faith, a firm assurance, 
“an out-looking eye ever fixed on the Lamb 
“of God! Fill me with the Spirit. Free me 
“from the besetting sins hereafter enumerated.” 
It will be seen, also, in consulting his diary, 
that the habitual hopefulness and happiness that 
were exhibited in his character, and which 
seemed to flow naturally as a feature of his con- 
stitution, were graces which he gravely judged 
necessary in the Christian life—which, accord- 
meln, he strove and prayed for, and so ob- 
tained. 


Dr. Hamilton was born in the midst of old 
books, and he tells us, in his preface to“ Our 
‘¢ Christian Classics,” that before he could read 
them they had become a kind of companions- 
and in their coats of brown calf and white 
vellum, so great was his admiration for some as 
tall as himself. He would play at neejending 
to read them, and when summoned to bed woul 
carry one away as he was carried to his cot. A 
faded paper-book, labelled “Journal of the 
„Literary Occupations of James Hamilton,” 
records his reading in his thirteenth year. And 
the voluminous MSS. which have afforded Mr. 
Arnot abundant material for his work, attest 
his innate propensity for the pen. Entering 
college, 2 to the Scottish custom, at a 
very early age, he gains the first prize in the 
Blackstone examination, besides the first in 
Logie and the fifth in Greek, In the fourth and 
last year of his undergraduate course, he attends 
the Natural Philosophy class, and gives himself 
heartily to the study of botany and chemistry. 
Botany was with Dr. Hamilton a life-long re- 
creation, and botanical observations are scat- 
tered over all his journals; but although en- 
gaged in the professional study of theology, he 
|contrived to carry away the first prize for 


~ 


parents! He was constantly with pain in | be 


‘ig the elevation of Christian and especially of 
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chemistry in a class of several hundreds en- 
gaged professionally in the study of medicine. 
Mr. Arnot speaks of the enthusiasm amongst 
his fellow-students as they marched along 
College-street to see Hamilton “beat the 
“medicals.” In his seventeenth year he writes 
a Life of Baxter, and offers it to the London 
Religious Tract Society, and on its refusal, 
obtains a publisher in Glasgow, who issued his 
other sketches of Jonathan Edwards and 
Boston. Dr. Hamilton was always sg 
interested in religious biography, and h 
collection, he says in one of his letters, “is as 
large as any that I know.“ At the instiga- 
tion of his uncle Mr. Hamilton, of Paternoster- 
row—he succeeds in bringing out, in 1836, a 
memoir of his father; and in the next year we 
find him at work on his biographical preface to 
„Bishop Hall's Contemplations.” e first 
product of his pen in London was in its theme 
and method eminently characteristic. It was 
“The Church in the House,” having for its 
object the recommendation of the observance of 
family worship. This was followed by Re- 
“ membering Zion,” addressed to Scotchmen in 
London, advocating the doctrine, discipline, and 
worship of their fathers and their fatherland. 
The origin and natural history of “ Life in 
„ Karnest,” and Dr. Hamilton’s other works, 
may be learned from Mr. Arnot’s “ Life,” and 
it appears that his im ion was that he could 
more useful with the acs in preaching: 
In this opinion he was upheld by his 4 
and by another of his fellow- students, James 
Halley, of whom Mr. Arnot speaks as at once 
“a great scholar and a sound judge of character.” 
Dr. Hamilton was an incessant reader, and in 
order that his various stores of information 
might be utilised, he invented a curious system 
of common-place book and index, which is fally 


I | described in the biography. He seems to have 


written with great ease and expedition, availin 
himself, during composition, of the classifi 
and labelled materials that R under his hand. 
The only exception was The Life of Lady 
Colquhoun.“ Of this he says, “ that the pre- 
“paration of the memoir occupied more time 
“than all that I have hitherto printed put 
„ together.” 


We shall leave Mr. Arnot to speak of Dr. 
Hamilton as a preacher, but before doing 80, we 
must thank him for the profit we have found in 
his pleasant pages. 


In 1858, while assisting him for a week or two in 
his 2 and enjoying the 3 of his house, 
I inciden ly learned that he h 1 a fee of five 
2 to an American Professor of Elocation, was 

iligently submitting to drill with the view of improving 
his articulation, and the modulation of his voice. One 
evening, while we were en in conversation, at the 
ringing of the door-bell he suddenly started to his feet, 
an 1 his apology with a combination of look 
and gesture altogether peculiar to himself, —an earnest 
el go underneath, and a child-like comic smile mant- 

ry by it,—tripped with a hop, step, and jump away 
to his lesson. Under cover of a ligh 0 
oe evolution a yee rye to serious ide? 
at, if it were possible, he might acquire, on one si 
additional power to serve the and edify his con- 
8 Alas! it was an unequal conflict against a 

efect that lay in his constitution. . . 

tion with the 


In connec- 


of muscular 


man, as 
in the other 8 he was * 
and n was grieved with what b 
) poe alll pace eal ay A 1 rey — — 
© was of g wealth; n capacity 
to utter his thought, with all the variation of tone and 
key which their nature required, yet 80 as to be thoroughly 
heard in a great edifice, he was far less gifted. . . . 
In delicacy of conception, in the happy choice of idioms 
in the command of striking and original i an 
in the glow of evangelical r that pervaded all, he 
d few equals . ... On the whole, James Hamilton, as 
a preacher, was to a large extent the reverse of the class 


whose delivery hides the defects and sets off the good 
qualities of common-place gre ped it was the t, 
at once solid and sparkling, that caught and the 


audience away in a rush, in spite of a considerable 
tendency to jolting in the vocal vehicle that bore it. 


Dr. Hamilton’s mouth, in the portrait that 
forms the frontispiece to this volume, tells you 
that it was not framed for catching the ear of 
the multitude; and the bust stoops through 
chest-weakness. The small voice, however, 
when it was first heard in London, drew many 
to Regent-square, and for more than a quarter 
of a century it found its way to the conscience 
and to the heart. The life of Dr. Hamilton is 
another instance of actions, not only speaking 
louder, but longer than words, he portrait 
is a steel engraving from a photograph, and 
Dr. Hamilton is represented as sitting, and the 
photographer’s upholstery is reproduced with 

ainful prominence. We happen to have also 
7 us a wood-engraving, which has happily 
preserved the life and feeling of the face. Itis, 


we believe, a work and labour of love. 


— 
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ENGLISH HISTORY FOR 
CHILDREN.* 


If we cannot point to a thoroughly good 
school history of England, it ia not because 
there have not been plenty of attempts to supply 
the desideratum. We have before us a new one 
prepared by the editor of The Annals of 
“ England,” but though it professes to have 
some important features peculiar to itself, it 
does not strike us as being very likely to 
attract the interest of children, while, if it did, 
many of the notions it would give them are 
essentially false and misleading. Where reli- 
gious and political feeling are not allowed to 
operate, it is generally accurate and always 
dull. As to the aecuracy there are some 
exceptions, but as to the dullness, there are 
none; so that, though many parts of the book 
may be useful in preparing for examination, it 
is not calculated to excite that interest which 
children should be led to feel in the history of 
their country. But this is not the greatest 
faults for the book is intended to give that view 
of dur national story which the High Church 
party of the more moderate school would desire 
to instil into the minds of our Tune people, 
and the notions thus propounded are given in 
the most objectionable form, in brief dogmatic 
statements necessary to a work of this kind, 
and conveying the notion that the points thus 
strongly set forth are beyond the possibility of 
dispute. 

o justify these remarks it is necessary to 
examine the book a little in detail. The en- 


deavour to combine the study of the geography... 


with that of the history of our country is good 
and is well carried out, the maps which are in- 
troduced being a very useful help in this point. 
The next feature to which the author calls 
attention is the prominence which he has given 
to the earlier portion of our annals, but though 
he has spent a good deal of trouble on centuries 
which are generally dismissed in very brief and 
summary style, we question whether he 
will sueceed in giving the young a very vivid 
or faithful impression of the Saxon period. 
After the way in which, for example, the story 
of Godwin and his sons has been told by Mr. 
Freeman, it is impossible to read the very jejune 
and uninviting account here given without 
a strong feeling of disappointment. What was 
necessary here for a school history was not a 
mere chronicle abounding in details which might 
very well have been dispensed with, but rather 
a general account, whose features would have 
remained in the memory, and whose graphic 
sketches might have given a true idea of the 
illustrious actors in this eventful period of our 
history. To Harold, in particular, we feel that 
justice is not done. The tale of the Normans 
as to his perjury, which Mr. Freeman has 


— dissected with so much care and shown to be so 


vague and uncertain, is given in the strongest 
form, as though it were an established fact that 
Harold had taken an oath to support William’s 
claim to the Crown as the price of his release, 
and that all he had to allege in his own defence 
was that it had been extorted by force or fraud. 
Of the grasp of mind, the statesmanship, the 
capacity to rule displayed by the last Rasen 
King, of the service he rendered to the country, 
and of the promise held out of national progress 
under his rule, we hear nothing. He is quietly 
dismissed as one who “evidently possessed 
“many virtues, and his fall was an irreparable 
“loss to the country.” Altogether the account 
of the great struggle between the Saxon and 
the Norman is told without spirit, and fails to 


' Inspire the reader with an adequate conception 


of its importance to the country. 

But it is when we come to deal with eccle- 
siastical and political questions that we detect 
the really mischievous character of the book. 
No point in our early history is more open to 
dispute or has 5 5 occasion for more an 
controversy, and has more of practical import- 
ance depending upon it than the celebrated 
grant of Ethelwulf to the Church. Our author, 
however, makes very quick work of it. He 
‘also gave one-tenth of all his lands to the 
“Church, probably for the foundation of 
% monasteries, but this grant is often incorrectly 
“spoken of as if it were the origin of tithes in 
„England; these, on the contrary, had been 
“ claimed by Augustine and conceded by Ethel- 
‘bert and his chief, on the conversion of the 
„ Zaxons, nearly three centuries before.” The 
question which might naturally NIN itself 
even to the mind of a thoughtful child would 
be how, if the tithes had been granted three 
centuries there could be any necessity to renew 


* The New School History of England, from Early 
Writers and the National Records. By the Author 
of “The Annals of England.” (Oxford and London: 
James Parker and Co.) 


Old English Hi for & ildren. By E. A. Free- 
Ga) M.A. With Maps. (London: Macmillan and 


| the grant ; but this is a matter of small moment 
to those who have no occasion to take note of 
difficulties, but only state what they wish to 
have believed without furnishing any proof or 
even attempting to reconcile their statements 
with each other. A school history of course 
affords no place for such discussions, but either 
these assertions on doubtful questions should 
be made with the proper reserve, or parents 
must look to the bias of the author in the 
selection of histories for their children. 


As we advance in the history and come to the 
times of the Reformation, the leaning becomes 
more strongly pronounced. Mary Tudor comes 
in for that kind and charitable word from our 
author which is refused to those whose offences, 
however darkly they may be coloured, are far 
below those which were committed by her 
sister. To those among the “better classes” who 
had embraced the doctrines of the Reformers, 
% mere nominal conformity was accepted” by 
Mary. “Certainitis, that they had more freedom 
for worship, if they only conducted themselves 
% quietly and did not force the authorities to 
“ take notice of them, than the Romanists enjoyed 
„under Elizabeth, or the Church in the time 
“of the Commonwealth.“ Many of the poor 
suffered, but then the poor showed no discre- 
tion, and in illustration of this there is quoted 
the case of William Flower, who stabbed a 
priest at the altar, as though he was a type of 
the victims of the Marian persecution. ‘This is 
a stylo of writing history, of which it is impos- 
sible to speak too indignantly. The questions it 
raises would carry us far beyond the limits of an 
article were we to enter on them fully. Suffice 
it to say that Mr. Froude hus proved at least 
that the severities of Elizabeth to the Roman- 
ists were the result of their own conspiracies 
against the Queen. They would not live peace- 
ably, and they suffered generally as traitors an 
would-be assassins rather than as Romanists. 
To compare their case with that of the poor 
Protestants under Mary is absurd and unjust. 
We do not approve of all Elizabeth’s policy, 
but we have no doubt that Romanists might 
have enjoyed that liberty of conscience under her, 
which this writer so falsely asserts the Protes- 
tants had under Mary, if they would have been 
loyal subjects. Some apology may be found for 
the excesses of all parties in the spirit of the 
times, but we are not, therefore, to confound 
truth and falsehood, to call the good evil and 
the evil goud. 


Of course, the Puritans and Cromwell come 
in for very hard measure. Laud was unfortu- 
nate in that he was compelled to repress their 
extravagance, which his predecessor Abbott had 
been disposed weakly to connive at Prynne, 
Burton and Bastwick, whose very sufferings 
might have been supposed to plead for a lenient 
judgment, are spoken of as mere libellers. The 
Committees of the Long Parliament are 
described as tribunals far more harsh and in- 
quisitorial than those of the Star Chamber and 
High Commission. The old vulgar theory that 
Cromwell was a hypocrite, of course finds its 
place here. The Protectorate is described as 
an Interregnum, and throughout the men who 
were contending for the liberties of England, 
are represented in the most unfavourable aspect. 
Of the author’s accuracy, we may iudge from 
the singular account he gives of the Prayer- 
books of Edward VI. When the new Service- 
„book was published, it was found to contain 
“matters that were offensive to the English 
„ Reformers, as well as to the Romanists. It 
‘‘was therefore withdrawn, and what is known 
“as the Second Book of King Edward was put 
“forth, which remained in use as long as the 
“young King Edward lived, and is not very 
‘materially different from the present Book of 
“Common Prayer. This book was, in turn, 
“ objected to by the foreigners, who saw with 
anger, so much of decent order preserved, but 


gry | “ they had not influence enough to get it again 


„altered.“ This sentence simply shows that 
the author does not understand what he is 
writing about. The First Prayer-book of 
Edward the Sixth’s was the most Popish form 
in which the Anglican Liturgy ever appeared, 
and the Second the most Protestant. Of the 
latter, Mr. Orby Shipley speaks as “ the 
„ debased condition“ to which the Liturgy was 
reduced, and from which it was afterwards raised 
by slow degrees, to its present position. It is 
difficult to understand so strange an error on a 
subject on which the author might have been 
supposed to be well acquainted. 


We have left ourselves no space to speak of 
Mr. Freeman's Old English History for Chil- 
“dren,” but we the less regret it because the 
book presents little material for mere criticism. 
It may be questioned indeed whether it is not 
above the capacities of children, but the old 
stories of our annals are well told, and must be 
attractive, even to younger readers, while the 
more learned portions of the book will be better 


| 


appreciated by those rather more advanced. It 
would be a pity, however, if it was supposed 
that the book is one by which only children are 
likely to profit, for it is exactly that sort of in- 
troduction to our early history which those who 
are educated in the views current in our own 
younger days and who possibly have not the 
leisureto study Mr. Freeman’s elaborate volumes 
require. Ot Mr. Freeman’s competence to the 
work, it would be simply impertinence to speak, 
but he deserves our hearty acknowledgments 
forthe care he has taken in giving this condensed 
view of the results of hia own patient and learned 
research. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Private Life of Galileo. (London: Macmillan 

and Co.) This anonymous biography supplements 
Drinkwater’s well-written memoir, which was published 
many years ago. It is compiled from some Italian and 
French works which have lately appeared, and possesses 
peculiar interest as it contains the substance of the 
letters addressed to Galileo by his elder daughter, and 
some details concerning his trial which have hitherto 
been wanting. Galileo was never married, and none 
will read the Sister Maria Celeste’s correspondence with 
her father without feeling that he would have been a 
happier man if he had accepted the laws of the home. 
The nun shows us her inmost heart, making her father 
her patron saint, and winning at last his affection. 
Stung by the ingratitude of his only son, who was legiti- 
mated, misunderstood and maligned, it must have 
been a singular relief to him to turn to one whose whole 
life seems to have been a mingled hyinn of gratitude 
and blessing. After her death, which occurred whilst 
Galileo was under the Papal ban, he speaks of her 
“exquisite mind, and singular goodness.” Our author 
regards the words reputed to have been uttered by 
Galileo after his abjuration as having been put into his 
mouth by his biographers. He says, It is indeed im- 
* possible that he should have uttered such words as 
*‘ would have caused his instant consignment to the 
*‘ deepest dungeon of the Inquisition. Alone and with- 
s out. support, in the midst of that stern assembly, dis- 
e tressed in mind and suffering in body, we may fairly 
‘suppose that, prudential motives apart, his wit, far 
“from being sharpened, kad been numbed by despair 
“and anguish at his humiliation.” His portrait sup- 
ports this supposition. It has the look of one who has 
lost self-respect. The mouth is almost hidden by the 
beard, but enough is visible to show that it could re- 
cant. The lips are such that would be opened and 
closed by fear. The portrait serves as the frontispiece 
to this interesting book; it is a wood-cut, with some 
colour, engraved from the picture by Ramsay, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The ample forehead, the 
large eyes, and the unsatisfactory chin, are indications 
of the connection between the countenance and the 
character. 
Ancient Classics for English Readers. Homer’s Iliad. 
By the Rev. W. Lucas CoLLIIxSs, M.A: (William Black- 
wood and Sons: Edinburgh and London. 1869.) 
Those of our readers who remember Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare will have some idea of the cha- 
racter and purpose of this little volume. The story of 
the Iliad is given in prose, interspersed with expla- 
nations of ancient manners and customa, and some of the 
most striking passages of the [liad are given in English 
verse, from the translations of Lord Derby, Mr. Morley, 
and Pope. This volume is the first of a series, and it 
is intended to be followed by others which are to intro- 
duce the general reader to the great writers of Greece 
and Rome. The attempt appeals to a circle outside that 
of classical scholarship, and only aims at a fair acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the ancient classics, and the 
leading features of their style. Mr. Collins has done 
his best, and perhaps the best that could be done; but 
he has not given ‘us the Iliad. Homer’s story cannot 
be told in prose. The Homeric pictures of life and 
manners demand a vehicle of more life-giving power. 
The Iliad is not to be read for the sake of its events and 
names—its stories of actions—but for the manner in 
which those stories are told. Their feeling can only be 
given in poetry. 

The Prophecies of our Lord and his Apostles. A 
series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church, 
Berlin, by W. Horrmann, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary 
tothe King. Translated, with the sanction of the author, 
by Maurice J. Evans, B.A. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1869.) Dr. Hoffmann is more practical in 
his expositions of prophecy than the generality of those 
who undertake to tell us the time and manner of 
our Lord’s coming, and of the end of the world. The 
vain speculations in which some have indulged have led 
to the neglect of the prophecies of our Lord and His 
apostles, and the Church of Christ seems almost to have 
overlooked the fact that their religion is one not only of 
faith but of hope. Dr. Hoffmann approaches his sub- 
ject with the greatest reverence, and enforces with much 
earnestness the saving efficacy of hope—the hope of the 
coming of the Lord for the completion of His kingdom, 
The standpoint and style of the discourses may be 
gathered from the following quotation:—* We might 
let this question rest, without deciding whether this 
% coming is visible or invisible; for this is one of the 
e distinctions which, for the spiritual man, have very 
‘little importance. We call visible that which we per- 
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tt ceive with the bodily eye; invisible that which we only 
*‘ inwardly feel or recognise to be present. Ordinarily, 
& we ascribe to visible things a more definite and un- 
cc deniably essential character than to the invisible. 
6 Now I pass straight tomy object. Will you be 
“able to doubt that a prevailing {movement in the do- 
t main of the spirit may, and often does, at the same 
te time exert essentially the same impression upon one 
man or two, and upon millions? Will you regard it as 
‘© inconceivable that an entirely new manifestation of 
ct Jesus Christ, the Eternal King and Lord of this world 
-a manifestation proceeding from such an inner move- 
% ment of the spirit as has never yet taken place in like 
tc manner, may produce, as by a lightning flash, one and 
te the same effect upon the whole of humanity? Will 
“you deny it, when you know the spirit of the age, 
‘within the space of a few ‘years, exercises a magic 
‘* power; that men can scarcely help believing in it, and 
** seeing things in its light; and that on the other hand, 
** often in a time of excitement and suspense, a word, a 
** deed, of a gifted man, qualified for this purpose by 
“God, appears for the salvation of millions, and passes 
“as with a lightning flash through whole nations P If 
“this be true as a matter of experience, we cannot 
% wonder if one day a revelation of our Lord Jesus 
Obrist shall be made, as mighty in its results, and as 
e powerfully affecting His enemies and His friends, as 
ee though He had visibly presented Himself before their 
c veg,” 

Messiah the Prince; or, the Inspiratiom of the 
Prophecies of Daniel. By J. W. Bosanquet, F. R. A. S. 
M. R. A. S. Second edition. (London: Longmans. 1869.) 
In this elaborate treatise we have a consideration of the 
views of Dr. Pusey, Mr. Desprez, and Dr. Williams 
concerning the Book of Daniel—a rectified system of 
scripture dates, throwing light on the prophecy of the 
seventy weeks; an account of the Sabbatical years and 
jubilees; and a compendium of sacred and secular 
chronology from the year B.C. 1000 to the death of 
Christ, A.D. 33. The work is crowded with chrono- 
logical lore, and is illustrated by several diagrams of 
eclipses, and fac similes of monumental inscriptions. 
In the first edition, one chief object —(with a view to 
the rectification of Scripture chronology)—was to estab- 
lish the historical fact that Darius the Median of the 
Book of Daniel (v. o. 31), was the well-known Persian 
King Darius, son of Hystaspes; and to show how the 
history of the last ten years of that king, as given in the 
books of Daniel, Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah, corre- 
sponds with the record of his reign as related by Hero- 
dotus. The reality of this identification bein now 
generally admitted, Mr. Bosanquet, in this edition, hows 
the extent of the alteration that is required in the re- 
ceived mode of the reckoning of Scripture dates; and 
how it is proposed to reconcile the books of Lara, 
Haggai, and Zechariah with the altered position of the 
Book of Daniel. Two remarkable and interesting dis- 
coveries, corroborative of the accuracy of the author's 
scheme of dates, have been made since the publication 
of the firat edition. The result of the proposed altera- 
tions is to lower the whole range of dates connected 
with the Hebrew monarchy twenty-five years. A con- 
temporary record of the register of a solar eclipse at 
Nineveh has been discovered, in virtue of which the 
reigns of Uzziah and Menahem, in connection with the 
reign of Tiglath-pileser, must be lowered exactly twenty- 
five years. And a series of ancient Jewish tombstones 
have been found at Tschufukale, in the Crimea, some of 
them as old as the first century A.D., which reckon the 
date of the burials from the year of the captivity of the 
ten tribes, and count that year as B.C. 696, twenty-five 
years lower than the common date. The result of this 
proposed curtailment of the chronology of the Book of 
Daniel (and the removal from the text of certain incon- 
gruous passages, apparently inserted by a strange hand), 
is to relieve the prophecies from that intricacy and 
obscurity which have hitherto defied consistent interpre- 
tation. 

Examination of Conscience upon Special Subjects. 
Translated and Abridged from the French of Tronson, 
Edited by the Rev. OnBT SRI IE, M.A, (Rivingtons. 
London.) Mr. Shipley having already introduced his 
readers to Latin, Italian, and Spanish devotional writers, 
now turns to France. Louis Tronson belonged to the 
seventeenth century, and, resigning his chaplaincy to the 
King of France, eventually became the Superior of 8. 
Sulpice. He wrote two works, the one which is here 
translated, and another, entitled Forma Cleri,” which 
contained rules taken from the Scriptures, from the 
decrees of the Councils of the Church, and from the 
writings of the Fathers, for the direction{of the Priest- 
hood. This translation of his Zxamens Particuliers” 
has been considerably abridged in substance, and wholly 
re-arranged in form, in order to adapt it for English 
use. The chapters more especially intended for the 
clergy have been collected into a distinct part by them- 
selves. The Editor has selected his poetical quotations 
from English sources, and he has provided another 
closet-book which some will care to read. | 

The Mother's Prayer-book; or, a Help to Family 

Worship. Designed chiefly for Use in the Absence of the 
Father, and for all Heads of Households. By the Author 
of “ Light Beyond.” (London: S. W. Partridge.) 
Turning from the title-page to the preface, we read :— 
The great aim of the present work is to help mothers 
“in bringing their own and their children’s wants and 
“desires before the Lord.” Looking through the 


; 


is on the whole a very fair account of Ireland before the 


prayers, we are surprised at the multitude of poly- 
syllables and Latinised words. Notwithstanding we 
are told in the preface, ‘‘ Simplicity of expression, and 
K. a studied avoidance of parade in language, is an in- 
“dispensable element of devout prayer, we are con- 
stantly meeting with such words as these :—“ Phases 
“ of human experience “ labyrinths of temptation ”"— 
“infinite disparity” — “angelic comprehension” — 
“important issues —“ unsupplied neoessity “ pro- 
“blem of Thy Providence —“ mysterious and invisible 
“principles of nature —“ recipients —“ representa- 
tives —“ exemplifications,’—" linen ments —“ habi- 
tetation —“ lodgment.“ The title of this book misled 
us, and we have given these quotations that it may not 
mislead any of our readers. 

The First Heroes of the Cross. By BENJAMIN 
CLARKE. Illustrated by Messrs, J. and D. Nicholls. 
(London: Sunday-School Union.) The editor of Kind 
Words, who has already told to young people The 
** Story of the Life of Jesus,” as recorded in the Gospels, 
now tells them the story of the lives of His Apostles, as 
recorded in the Acts. His chief authority has been 
“The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Conybeare and 
Howson, and this little book may be regafded as a kind 
of translation of that well-known work. The illustra- 
tions, with the exception of two, are what we usually 
see. Peter's Vision and Rhoda’s Surprise, are, 
perhaps, above the average. 

Dr. Kitto’s IUustrated Bible, with a Series of Intro- 
ductions. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A. (London: 
Sangster & Co.) (Part I.) The speciality of this fresh 
edition is to be found in the number and the character 
of the illustrations, and in the boldness of the type. It 
will contain about one thousand engravings on wood, 
and there is a novelty and variety in the designs which 
will ensure its popularity. The Palaces of Nimroud ”’ 
are good specimens of architectural drawing, and The 
Death of Abel and The Deluge,” are well rendered. 
The book will be a marvel of cheapness. The original 
notes ave left in their integrity, only being supplemented 
where /the progress of Biblical science has required 
additions. 

Geology and Mineralogy, as exhibiting the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God. (Sixth Bridgwater 
Treatise.) By the Very Rev. W. Bucktanp, D.D., 
F. R. S., &o. Fourth Edition. Edited by Francis T. 
BuckLaND, M.A. In two volumes, (London: Bell 
and Daldy.) Messrs, Bell and Daldy have done well to 
issue a new edition of this valuable work in their new 
series of Bohn’s Scientific Library.“ The book is a 
good introduction to geology, as well as an excellent 
treatise of natural theology. Dr. Buckland wisely 
judged that to set forth facts of nature was to set the 
theological argument before his readers; the facts 
are the arguments, and Dr. Buckland is a clear and 
painstaking expositor of them. We have to thank the 
publishers for the second volume, containing the plates. 
Dr. Buckland spent the thousand pounds, assigned him 
for his literary labour, in illustrating his book, and 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy have given us the very admir- 
able drawings we owe to the late Dean’s munificence. In 
one instance—skeleton of Megatherium—a new and 
more perfect representation has been substituted for 
that in the original edition; Mr. Frank Buckland has 
also added a view of restored Saurians, as they are at 
the Orystal Palace, by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins. 
Scarcely anything is wanting to these two volumes; 
we have clear text and beautiful illustrations, We 
have noticed that Plate 72 is wrongly numbered, and 
placed as Plate 13, and where Plate 72 should be, we 
have the second part of Plate 26, Since the publica- 
tion of the last edition Sir Charles Lyell has announced 
a change of opinion on the doctrine of permanence of 
species; he has also published a treatise on the An- 
“e tiquity of Man.” Justice is scarcely done him by the 
references to older writings of his in pages 46 and 89. 

Summers and Winters in the Orkneys. By DANIEL 
GorRIE. Second Edition. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
We are glad to see that Mr. Gorrie’s book has reached 
a second edition. Without the detail of a guide-book 
or the accurate information, scientific or archsological, 
of a monograph on the Orkneys, it conducts the reader 
pleasantly through the Islands, pointing out various 
objects of interest, and narrating historic incidents 
associated with the different scenes. We should be 
glad again to have Mr. Gorrie asa travelling companion. 
We have been surprised at an occasional inaccuracy or 
oddity in the use of words. A rose-window, for in- 
stance, is not, as Mr. Gorrie appears to think, an oriel. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Cornhill is remarkable this month chiefly for 
one of those capital political tales illustrative of the 
Second Empire which it has recently been giving us. 
The subject is Our New Bishops, and it is as well treated 
and gives us as clear a picture of the particular phase 
of French life to which it refers as its predecessors. In 
the second page of the “ Shamrockiana” we have what 


Union, and the author promises in the next to describe 
the means by which that great change was accomplished. 

Saint Paul's has provided itself with a new attraction, 
and one that is sure to be effective, in Mr. Trollope’s 
new tale of “ Ralph the Heir,” of which we have a large 


magazine. In the more solid articles we have a well- 
informed and valuable paper on the Ottoman rule in 
Europe, in which the writer gives an impartial view of 
the difficulties that beset the Sultan’s position, and of 
the real bearing of the questions that are continually 
arising with reference to one or other of his tributary 
and discontented provinces. The criticism on the 
Rolliad, and the account of the South Sea Scheme and 
Funding system, are both good. The first part of the 
editor’s new tale, and tho Panjandcam,” u story ofthe 
commencement of a magazine, is capital. \ Altogether 
St. Paul’s this month ia decidedly the best of ite clasa, 
and appears to us about as good as a shilling magazine 
can be made. Our wonder is how it can be produced at 
the cost. 

Blackwood is not very entertaining this month. It 
contributes another article, though certainly not any 
additional light, on the worn-out Byron controversy. 
Mr. Froude’s acoount of Queen Mary is very severely 
criticised, though by one who professes not to be amongst 
her partisans. But we discussed last week some of its 
more important points, and do not need to return to it 
now. The opening of the Suez Canal is very cleverly, 
and wittily described. The other papers are on “ The 
„% Farming and Peasantry of the Continent,” “ Lord 
% Mayo and the Umballa Durbar,” and Lord Lytton’s 
Comedy, but none of them are of much mark. \ 

Fraser appears this month avowedly under the manage. 
ment of Mr. Froude, who contributes to the number its 
most important article, on England and her Colonies.” 
Mr. Froude, we need not say, always writes powerfully, 
but he does not always carry with him our convictions. He | 
is too apt to look at one side of the subject, and to over 
look facts and arguments which do not coincide with his 
particular views. It is so in the papers before us, in 
which he yields himself up to the dominion of that 
Imperialist notion which seems to have such fascination 
for a certain class of Liberal statesmen. His arguments 
in favour of extensive emigration are more weighty and 
deserve careful attention. The account of Dr. Robert 
Lee ig very interesting, although the spirit in which 
some parts of it are conceived is not particularly Liberal. 
The paper on Irish Elections and the Influence of the 
“ Priests” affords matter for grave serious reflection, 
and treats of a-subject which sooner or later must foree 
itself on public attention. Fraser appears to be trying 
the experiment of doing altogether without the element 
of fiction, and in this we heartily wish it success, but if 
it is to be secured there must be more of vivacity than 
characterises the present number. 


Crimes und Casualties. 


— — 


At Marlborough · street Police-court a chemist has 
been fined for ies poisons—enough, it was stated, 
to kill a hundred people—without marking the 
packets or other required precautions, 

A gun accident has befallen the son (aged twelve) 
of A Loveri a Wolverhampton te. 
— left arm has to be amputated, but are 
lopes of his ultimate recovery. 

A lamentable accident has occurred at the Homer. 

n station of the North London Railway. 2 

‘Cable, a writing - master of a middle-class school, 
got upon the line to pick up his hat which had fallen 
there, and was run over by a goods train and killed, 

On Saturday the winding rope of a pit near 
Merthyr Tydfil broke, and five men were precipitated 
to the bottom, a distance of 500 yards. They were 
instantly killed, their bodies being smashed to pieces. 
At the same pit two men were killed a month ago in 
0 beothens twelve end ben f 

wo brothers, twelve an yoars o respeo- 
tively, the sons of Mr. Chalmers, teacher, rate 
Dundee, went out in a pleasure · boat on the river Tay 
on Saturday evening. The boat was swam 
through carelessness, and both boys were drowned. 


Another son of Mr. Chalmers was drowned in the 
Tay when bathing some months ago. 
ioting has taken place at the Thorncliffo Collierios, 


500 unionists, with bludgeons, knives, and other 
weapons, endeavoured to attack the houses of the 
non-unionists. Non-unionists, armed with revolvers, — 
were prepared for a desperate resistance, but the 
police prevented a serious collision. 

There was a desperate fight on Saturday between 
Detectives Foster and Brown, of the P police 
and a returned convict named Thomas Stafford, of 
Manchester. The clothes of the three men were all 
torn to shreds. At last Stafford was dragged into 
the street, and a man who was g in 
conveying the desperado to the police-station. 

An awful suicide occurred on Friday at one of the 
pits at Thornhill, near Dewsbury. George Fisher, 
one of the miners, who had a wife and four children, 
was seen loitering about the bank in a listless 
manner. A banksman asked, What are you going 
to do?” Immediately he went back a few yards, ran 
for warãs and sprang into the pit, exclaiming, “ That's 
what I’m going to do.” His mangled: body was 
picked up at the bottom. | 

The Swindon “gt 4 —.— that 28 ented 
morning the Rev. Mr. thews was 0 
his — the Rev. Mr. Millar, ar of hak 
bury, near Bishopstone, Wilts, when, about the 
middle of his sermon, he was seen to fall, and on 
some persons going to him he was found to be dead. 
The rev. gentleman, who had reached a ripe old age, 
appeared in his usual good health and ts before 
entering the pulpit. local paper that the 


instalment in addition to the ordinary contents of the 
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event has caused a most profound and painful sensa- 
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and neighbourhood, where Mr. 
ws was well-known and much beloved. 

An extraordinary confession of murder was made 
known on Monday at Bow-street. A man named 
yr Dyer, forty-seven years of age, and who 

bes himself as a clerk in a City office, gave 
himself up to the police, stating that about twelve 
2 , Whilet working in a portion of the Austra- 
ian gold dig he quarrelled with one George 
Wilson and killed him. He returned to England in 
July, 1866, and married a second wife about two 
months ago, but neither at night nor by day had he 
peace of mind, and at last resolved to surrender him- 
self to justice. The prisoner, who declared that he 
took this step after mature reflection, was remandod. 


— — 


Miscellaneous. 


— 4 — 


Tus Suez CAaNAL.—Iu a letter to General Sabi ne, 
which was read at the Royal Society on Thursday 
night, Mr. Bateman, C.E.,declares the Suez Canal to 
be “a decided success,” though much yet remains 
to be done with it. A reef at Serapeum limits the 
canal at present to vessels of 16ft. draught of water. 
When these rocks are removed the available depth 
= be increased to 21ft. or 22ft. 

rnoposeD Workmen's Exursition.—Under the 
a of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., a workmen’s 
ternational conference took place on Monday at 
the Society of Arts to discuss the arrangements for 
the proposed exhibition in the Agricultural Hall in 
July next. The subjects dealt with included the 
erent * 2 4 . U : Om 
ry opening o n the building, 
and the best way of Ne the interests of 
technical education. The conference was followed 
by a dinner and a public meeting. 

Wuat THe Farmers Have To Expsct.—The Earl 
of Hardwicke, a well-known Conservative nobleman, 
made a speech at Cambridge on Thursday, in which 
he referred at some length to the agitation of the 
tenant farmers for a better system of county ex- 

diture. The gist of his speech is conveyed in a 
rief extract :—“ It might be supposed that therate- 
payers might thus be relieved by lower rates, but he 
wished to say that if the rates were lowered to any 
extent — would have to pay higher rent for their 
land, for the amount of the rates was taken into con- 
sideration in settling the amount of rent.“ 

A Scuems ror Reconstructing THE ALBERT 
Lire Assurance Company was on Saturday sub- 
mitted to a meeting of policy-holders and approved. 
No person connected with the management of the 
former office is to be connected with the resuscitated 
company, which is to be known as the New Albert. 


London, but of course the property will at once be 
surrendered to the trustees of the Peabody Fund. 
It may appear strange that the Crown should care to 
vindicate so obsolete a privilege, but every lapse 
allowed to would invalidate the rights of 
Royalty, which, even when unexercised, if is con- 
sidered right for some inscrutable reason to keep 
unimpaired.— Echo, 

PourticaL Lectures at StratrorD.—A course of 
four lectures on prominent political subjects will 
commence in the Town Hall, Stratford, on the 17th 
instant, and be continued on the three Mondays 
following. The first is by John Noble, Esq., on 
“Free Trade and Reciprocity,” R. B. Wingfield- 
Baker, Eeq., M. P., being in the chair. The second 
is devoted to Education, and the following gentle- 
men will speak :—Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P., 
Andrew Johnston, Esq., M. P., W. Fowler, Esq., 
M.P., and Antonio Brady, Esq. Third on the list is 
“Our Poor Law System,” by Edmund W. Holland, 
Esq., the Chairman of the West Ham Board of 
Guardians presiding. Lastly, Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., 
speaks on The Colonies, and our Connection 
with Them,” Mr. Serjeant Tindal Atkinson being in 
the chair. The admission to the lectures is entirely 
free and unrestricted, and they are supported by 
gentlemen in the country as a valuable means of dit- 
fasing a spirit of jastice and earnestness in political 
discussions. | 

PaLesTinE Expioration Funv.—The quarterly 
statement of this fand for October-December, con- 
tains little matter of recent date, owing the unfortu- 
nate illness of Captain Warren and the whole of the 
little party engaged in the excavations. It will be 
remembered that they left Jerusalem in the autumn, 
and went to the Lebanon to recruit their health. 
With the exception of Corporal Ellis, who has been 
obliged to return home, they have all recovered, and 
are now actively engaged, under Captain Warren’s 
able superintendence, in completing their work. 
The time spent in the Lebanon, however, has not 
been idle; a paper is now published on the visit to 
Saida; another on the temples of Lebanon is 
expected shortly ; while Captain Warren has found 
time to put together other rough notes of former 
journeys. Work was resumed in November. The 
most important shaft now open is that of the north- 
east angle. Most of the shafts have unfortunately 
been closed for want of funds. The expense of wood 
frames to keep them open, where wood is so costly 
and decay so rapid, compelled Captain Warren to 
close them up; and, unless means can shortly be 
found of keeping open these passages to the history 
of the past, nothing will soon remain of them but 
the records already published. 


Tonic Sorra CoLtLece.—There was considerable 


prison, only one or two individuals were present. 
The * walked out of his cell in a very firm 
manner, but afterwards he became very much 
affected. Having ascended the scaffold, the execu- 
tioner proceeded to adjust the rope and perform 
the other fanctions of his office. Just before the 
drop fell the prisoner exclaimed, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my soul!” He expired almost immediately. Sub- 
sequently the body was taken down, and the usual 
inquest held in accordance with the requirements of 
the law. 


Soctan Rerorm M Ep mUn OR. About two years 
ago some excellent Edinburgh philanthropists took 
the alarming and somewhat perplexing state of theis 
city into serious consideration, and, after revolving 
carefully the evils existing and the remedies re- 
quired, formed an association for into 
effect certain practical methods of relief. 18 @880- 
ciation, composed of men of all sects and es, set 
to work with great vigour, and already it has per- 
vaded the worst parts of the city with its agencies 
and chalked out for itself a very extensive scheme of 
usefulness. It purposes to improve the temporal 
condition and physical well-being of the poor,” by 
romoting the education of the young; by fostering 
bits of temperance, economy, and cleanliness; by 
discouraging idleness and mendicancy ; by removing 
or mitigating moral and physical nuisances; by 
helping to get work for the unemployed ; and by 
reventing, through means of timely assistance or 
judicious loans of small sums of money, the afflicted 
and the struggling from se into a condition of 
pauperism. Those excellent objects this association 
seeks to compass through means of a system of 
thorough investigation, carried out by a large staff of 
unpaid but active and „* agents. Though as 
yet it is but at the threshol of its great enterprise, 
it has already systematically visited no less than 
20,000 families, and investigated 4,000 applications 
for aid. About 1,590 wig tihng Rami ure have been 
relieved, many impostors have been detected, and a 
large number of children have been got to attend 
school. Proceeding in this vigorous fashion, and 
carrying its agencies through all the lowest portions 
of the city, it promises to cut up many of the 
strongest roots of pauperism, and to raise immensely 
the general condition of the working classes.— Weekly 
Review. 


Tue Preservation oF Meat.—Professor Gamgee 
has returned from America, where he has been mak- 
ing practical researches with a view to determine 
the best mode of preserving the flesh of animals for 
food. He is ready, it is said, with a method of pre- 
servation that he is prepared to expose to all reason- 
able tests, and by which he expects at once to remove 
butcher’s meat from the number of perishable com- 
modities. The system has already been tried in 


The capital is to be 500,0002., to be issued to the discussion on the subject of Congregational Psalmody | England. By the help of Miss Bonser, of Newgate 


in the old company, when they shall 
have paid up the full amount of 201“. per share. 
The policies are to be reduced to their present value, 
and re-issued, 1 with debentures or certificates 
of charge upon the 


at the recent meeting of this body in London. Mr. 
Ashcroft, precentor of Stepney Meeting, read a 
paper on The Essential Conditions of a People’s 
Song in Church.” The chief conditions, he said, 


Market, a certain number of preserved carcases were 
offered to butchers for sale at a somewhat enhanced 

rice, the result being that a continuous supply has 
— thrown into the market and sold with readiness. 


future profits of the company for were that the people must concern themselvea There is little in colour and appearance, and nothing 


the amount of such reduction. 


actively in becoming fit for the service of praise, 


as regards flavour and texture, to distinguish the 


Tun Tramways In East Lonvon.—The North | which must be in reality and truth a people's song, | preserved meat from that slaughtered in the usual 
Metropolitan er is the only tram- not the utterance of a small section of the people, way. The chief or only difference is that the former 
yet 


way company which proceeded to execute 


nor the performance of a selected few. The“ song,“ 


will keep good from periods varying from three to 


the works authorised by the last Parliament. Their | to fulfil ite real purpose, must be the expression of | twelve months, according to the length of time it has 


are being rapidly executed — ground 
been broken at three points on the route— 
Whitechapel Church, Mile End Gate, and Globe- 
ey Should the weather continue favourable, the 
whole line will be completed in about seven or eight 
weeks, The Company have power by their Act to 
construct a double line of tramway from White- 


obapel Church to Bow-bridge, a of about two 
miles and ee 3; and a le line thence 
to Stratford Broadway. 


Saxon anp Ozit.—Let Englishmen ponder these 
— 2 If what I have to say in a matter of science 
weighs with wy Boy who has political power, I ask 
him to believe the arguments about the difference 
between the lo-Saxons and the Celts are a mere 
sham and delusion. And the next time the Irish 
difficulty rises before him, I ask him, in the first place, 
to read Mr. Prendergast’s book on the Cromwellian 
Settlement, and then to put before himself theso plain 
questions Pada are the essentially Celtic people 
of Devonshire and Cornwall orderly, contented, in- 
ustrious Eng 


secondly, is there the smallest 
folk who sang And shall 


a 


which will illustrate to many non- 
as its indiecrimina 


lishmen, or are they not? And 

bability, that the 
| wney die,” would 
have been what they are if they had been dealt with 


, were by our pious Puritan 
ancestors And Whe chown © first question in 
10 the * ve, ag Kirkdale Gaol. A memorial bad been 


Mr. Prazopy's Bequest.—A singular decisi | 
: feesional minds, bad committed: He was visited last week by his 

not . perhaps, the “glorious uncertainty” of children, his brother and sister, and other relatives. 

the law A ve igidity, was arrived He also wrote a very affecting letter to his parents, 
8 


Christian emotion, of Christian truth really felt, 
honestly uttered. The words must say what we do 
at the time feel and believe. The music of the song 
should be suitable, should be felt by the worshippers 
to be congruous. Tothese essentials might be added 
the desirability of a systematio teaching of music in 
our schools, which would deal with the musical de- 
ficiencies of the people at their root. The Rev. J. 
T. Feaston, late of Lozell’s Chapel, Birmingbam, 
said he constantly heard of new churches being built, 
and the promotors thought all they had to do 
was to get a organist and a good choir. 
This was most fallacious, for we must aim at the 
people being taught to take their part in the service. 
The minister could do much by interesting himself 
in the work of psalmody reform. A sermon on praise 
was a valuable incentive to the people, but incen- 
tives were of no use if there was no machinery at 
band through which the people might learn to sing. 
The other proceedings of the college included papers 
and model lessons in every variety of topics con- 
nected with the teaching of vocal music. 


EXECUTION OF THE WiGAN MuRpDERER.—John 
Gregson, who was convicted at the last Liverpool 
Assizes of the marder of his wife, was executed at 
eight o'clock on Mondaymorning, within the walls of 
presented to the 
Home nl on behalf of the prisoner, but Mr. 

deoli to interfere with the sentence of 

Sinoe his mnation the behaviour of 

the prisoner had undergone a change, and he 
frequently expressed deep contrition for the crime he 


in which he acknowledged the wickedness of which he 


et] ing the arrival of Caloraft, who did not reach 


at on Monday, at the Sessions House, 9 5 

If any — 2 might have been deemed to have | bad been guilty. The arrangements for the exeou- 
been, beyond doubt or dispute, an adopted son of] tion were completed on Saturday evening, except- 
England. George Poabody was surely the man; | 

George P y, it seems, was throughout his life, | Liverpool until Sunday. The prisoner on Sunday 
and to his d day, an alien amo 


ug the people on | passed a very restless night, and on being aroused 


whom he so munificently bestowed his wealth. Nay, on Monday morning was unable to take any food. 
even the land which he purchased for the use of the | He wrote a letter asking all the preachers in Wigan 
— of London was on Monday pronounced by a| to warn the colliers against drunkenness, and de- 


fs purchaser Queen actually becam 


decision to have never been his, but to have | clared that the practice of Sunday drinking had led 
to the 1 * by the defect of civil rights in| bim to his untimely end. The scaffold on erected 


I 0 in an intermediate space between the exterior of 
this eo reason, of certain land bought the gaol and the old press-room. Beyond 4 
Bir Lampeon for Mr. Peabody in South | sentatives of the press and the officials of the 


been exposed to the gases employed. The chief agent 
is sulphurous acid. In addition to the value of the 
discovery in the way of preserving meat, much of 
the cruelty attending the present system of killing 
will be done away with. In the first place the 
animals are killed by being made to breathe carbonic 
oxide—that is, by a process analogous to the adminis- 
tration of chloroform, whereby insensibility is quickly 
roduced. The animal is then bled, the carcase 

in the ordinary way, and when cold placed 
in an air-tight chamber into which an atmosphere 
of mixed carbonic oxide und nitrogen is driven by a 
blower. Acid thrown off from charcoal is sub- 
sequently imparted to the meat, which is then left in 
the chamber undisturbed for, in the case of sheep, 
seven or 22 days, for pigs ten days are allowed, 
and for bullocks eighteen or twenty. The expense of 
the plant is inconsiderable, and in England the cost 
of preserving amounts to two to three pence for a 
sheep, and to about a shilling for a bullock. 


Tue Intso System or NationaAk EpvucaTion.— 
The Freeman's Journal, seeing a great struggle 
commencing in England on the education question, 
describes the bill of the National ue as ‘‘ antago- 
nistic to the cherished principles of olics,”’ and 
turns to the Irish education 83 assure to mingle 
with the English one. The Irish system (it observes) 
is a favourite with Protestant Dissenters; the more 
so, because, according to the Rev. Mr. Arthur, 
who seems to know Ireland as well as most English- 
men, the Irish people have accepted the mixed 
system of education in spite of their priests.” Why, 
does he not know that in three provinces of Ireland 
the Catholic clergy have founded national education ? 
ver is the national system supported so energetically 
by the priests ? For the simple reason that it is prac- 
tically denominational. In thousands of schools there 
is not a single Protestant, and the instruction is as 
Catholic as under the denominational —— in Eng- 
land. Catholic symbolsand Catholic booksareabsent— 
in everything else the Irish is not a mixed but denomi- 
national system. English Catholics for than thirty 
years have enjoyed an education which did not make 
them less good citizens use it was imparted by 
Catholic teachers, directed by Catholic clergy, and 
supervised by Catholic inspectors. Why should a 
system which has given the majority of the English 
people such satisfaction be now set aside for another 
hich has failed wherever it has been tried ? 
Catholics must be vigilant. They are threatened 
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with the a of the highest privilege of 
citzenship—the right to educate their children in 
their own way. They may have their own schools, 
but they are not to share in the education rate un- 
less they conform to rules subversive of the rights 
of conscience, and which would leave their children 
at the mercy of the system which now prevails in 
Ulster. There the conscience clause is no protection. 
The certificate system is constantly evaded, either 
from the ignorance of parents or the contrivances of 
the teachers. The Government are said to be divided 
on the bill. Mr. Gladstone and the Earls of Clarendon 
and Granville are opposed to it, while the majority 
of the Oabinet are in its favour. 


British COMMERCE AND B&SLLIGERENT RIGHTS.— 
The Peace Society has rendered a valuable aervice to 
the interests of British commerce by re-publishing 
and distributing two important letters by Mr. W. S. 
Lindsay, late M.P. for Sunderland, on the subject of 
Belligerent Rights. Mr. Lindsay feels much alarm 
at the present dangerous position of Great Britain in 
connection withthe modified principles of Belligerent 
Law agreed to (for Europe only) at the Paris Oou- 
gress of 1856, and the subsequent refusal of the 
United States to bind herself to the chief of those 
principles. He says, We have been placed in a 
position which will be most disastrous to our 
maritime commerce should we ourselves be again 
unfortunately engaged in war. In the event of war, 
even with a nation which could not send more than 
half a dosen cruisers, of all sorts, to sea, it must be 
evident to any person who has given the slightest 
attention to the course and operation of commerce, 
that all our vast sea-borne trade would at once pass 
from our own shipping to the vessels of neutral 
nations. In illustration, I need only instance the 
case of the Alabama in the recent American civil war, 
to show that even one similar cruiserlet looseto prey 
upon our commerce would increase the premium of 
insurance on goods in British ships to an extent that 
would be sufficient to annihilate for the time our 
merchant navy. A rise of only one-half per cent. 
extra premium over and above the premium charged 
upon the vessels of neutrals woul 1 turn the scales 
against us. At a rough estimate we have never less 
than 120,000,0007. of property, ofonesort and another 
afloat at sea at any one time, perbaps more than 
that of all other nations put together.” It is of 
urgent importance that all classes of the community, 
but especially Chambers of Commerce, merchants, 
and shipowners, should perseveriogly exert their in- 
fluence upon the executive to procure early diplo- 
matic negotiations with other nations (and especially 
the United States), with a view to secure the follow- 
ing objects :—1. To make all private property free 
from capture on the high seas, with such exceptions 
as may be found necessary. 2. To abolish the right 
of blockading during war those ports of the bellige- 
rents which are purelycommercial. 3. To relinquish 
the right to search on the high seas the merchant 
vessels of neutral powers. 


Tux New Bankruptcy Act.—The Daily News 
remarks that the new bankruptcy legislation rein- 
states the old doctrine, sadly discredited of late years, 
that debts must be paid. One effect of this increased 
strictness will doubtless be to make men more careful 
about going into business in such a way to leave its 
risks entirely to their creditors. The general public 
will have no cause for regret if the new law should 
operate to prune the false shoots of the tree of 
commerce. ‘The cutting, gambling system pursued 
by a certain class of ephemeral retail traders does no 
good to any one in the end. Ifthe more speculative 
system receives a check, and a few clever, dashin 
young men have their entrance into business delaye 
for a year or two, they may perhaps find themselves 
none the worse in the end. Another effect which may 
be hoped for from the new law will be the earlier 
suspension of the trader who finds that things are 
going wrong. An indirect, but not unimportant, 
consequence of this state of things will be the abate- 
ment, though, perhaps, not the entire suppression of 
an illegitimate class of trade which the law cannot at 
present reach. There are certain houses, well known 
tothe commercial world, where the small trader in 
difficulties can carry any quantity of the property 
of his creditors, and exchange it for ready money at 
any moment. Capitalists who would be horrified 
at the proposal to join in breaking into a warehouse 
in Fore-street or Old Change, would gladly take at 
the hands of a fraudulent debtor, at a heavy discount 
from cost price, goods for which, as they must know, 
the wholesale houses which have supplied them have 
not been and cannot be paid. If the law should work 
as we ull expect, the supplies of purchasers of this 
class will be to a great extent cut off, and they will 
have to go into the market on the same footing with 
honest men. The new Act comes into operation ata 
time of great interest. Unspeakably severe is the 
- penance which the middle classes of England have 

con doing for the last four 9. — for the brief 
pleasures of a season of financial dissipation. Com- 
pensation for these trials will, however, gradually be 
found in the increase of capital from the savings 
which have accumulated during a time of much 
working and little spending. Moreover, according 
to the best authorities, enterprise is already reviving, 
and new opportunities of earning profits are openin 
out. What is wanted is confidence, and it is hope 
that this new law of bankruptcy will contribute to 
inspire and strengthen that feeling; that it will 
give security and tone to trade, partly by the penalties 
it proclaims, but in a far greater degree as an 
emphatic expression of the commercial morality of 
the country, and the repudiation of those lax 
— which, under the sanction of false legis- 

tive ideas, had been permitted to grow up. 


Gleanings. 


A prisoner has committed suicide in Nottingham 
Prison by throwing himself over a balustrade. 

A severe influenza has been very prevalent at the 
West end of London during the last fortnight. 

The Atheneum says that Professor Maurice is 
writing a work on “ Hass, Wycliffe, and Latimer.” 


The number of wrecks reported during the past 
week was 55. 


A committee for the organisation of relief has been 
formed in Hampstead. 

The planet Venus is now plainly visible to the 
naked eye in the daytime, provided it’s clear enough. 

“T came near selling my boots, the other day,” 
said Jones toa friend. “How so?” Well, I had 
them half-soled.” 


A Western reporter has “interviewed a magnetic 
wave now on its way from the sun, and says it pro- 
poses to knock the earth to pieces, 


A barn was lately blown down in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, and a local paper speaks of the affairas the 
only noticeable movement in real estate during the 
week. 5 ; 

We learn from Nature that the trigonometrical 
survey of England and Wales, on the scale of one 
inch to a mile, has been completed during the past 
week. It was commenced in the year 1791. 

In a case before the London Bankruptcy Court on 
Thursday one bankrupt described his profession as 
that of “ bicycle-rider.”” The debts were small, and 
there was no opposition. 


At a meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
on Saturday it was decided that 12,0001. ought to be 
raised specially to meet the expenses of the new 
famine fever hospital at Hampstead. 


An American father advertises his four daughters 
in papers with a view to marriage. This is a step in 
advance of the custom in the old country. “The 
daughters,” says the advertiser, “are between the 
age of 17 and 22.” 


In the course of Saturday’s proceedings at the St. 
Pancras Poor-law inquiry, a nurse stated that one of 
the rooms was called the “rat ward.” In the 
scullery adjoining one of the patients killed fourteen 
rats in five weeks. This ward is still used for the 
sick poor. 

The question was recently propounded in a Sun- 
day-school—rather an odd question for such a place 
—how we know that it was intended a man should 
have but one wife. ‘ Because,” promptly answered 
a little girl, it says in the Bible no man can serve 
two masters.” : 

Dan, said a little four-year-old, “ give me a six- 
pence to buy a monkey.“ We've got one monkey 
in the house now, replied the elder brother. Who 
is it, Dan? asked the little fellow. ‘“ Tou, was the 
reply. Then give me sixpence to buy the monkey 
some nuts.” His brother could not resist. 

There has been found in the library of the Hartley 
Institution a copy of the first edition of Paradise 
Regained,” and Samson Agonistes,” which were 
licensed in 1670, exactly 200 years ago. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the title-page, via. Paradise Re- 
gained. A Poem. In 4 books, to which is added 
Samson Agonistes. The author John Milton. 
London: Printed by F. M., for John Starkey, at the 
Mitre, in Fleet-street, near Temple Bar, 1671.” 

The office of the Israelite having been twice 
entered by burglars, Dr. Wise, the editor, makes the 
following freezing request :—‘“‘ The thieves, who, last 
Friday night, broke into our office for the second 
time, are politely requested to do so no more, as we 
feel heartily ashamed for any decent thief to see how 
very poor we are. Tell us beforehand your inten- 
tion to pay us a visit, and we will place some change 
somewhere within reach to save the credit of the 
establishment.” — American Paper. 


Tue Source or Cuorzra.—Dr. Bryden believes 
he has found the birthplace of cholera, in what is 
described as the endemic area of Lower Bengal.“ 
Carried thence by the monsoons, and rendered active 
by heat and moisture, it behaves in a way that may 
be predicted, and ia which water and human beings 
play but a subordinate part.—Athenaum. 


Wuo Knows Bur Sue’s Ricut ?—A young priest 
the other day, who was examining a confirmation- 
class in the south of Ireland, asked the question, 
What is the sacrament of matrimony?” A little 
girl at the head of the class answered, “’Tis a state 
of torment into which sowls enter to prepare them 
for another and better world.” ‘ Bein’,” said the 
curate, ‘the answer for purgatory; put her down to 
the fut of the class... Lave her alone,” said the 
parish priest, who was standing near, “ for anythin’ 
ak nr 1 know to the contrary, she may be perfectly 
right!’ 

A Nice Puace to Live 1n.—Professor J. D. 
Steel has communicated a paper to the Elmira Adver- 
tiser, in which he says the results of observation now 
being taken show that storms rage upon the sun 
with an uncontrolled violence ot which we can form no 
conception. Hurricanes sweep over its surface with 
terrific violence. Vast cyclones Wrap its fires into 
whirlpools, at the bottom of which our earth could 
lie like a boulder ina volcano. Huge flames dart out 
to enormous distances, and fly over the sun with a 
speed greater than that of the earth itself through 
space. At one time a cone of fire shot out 80,000 
miles, and then died away, all in ten minutes’ time. 


Besides such awful convulsions the mimic display of { 


aterrestrial voloano or sinks into 
cance. There is in these ena to 
alarm us. They have, in all ty, happened 
constantly for ages past. 

An American Lavy AND THE Pors.—We learn 
from a Frenoh paper that the Council has attracted 
to Rome not only prelates, but ladies from all 
countries. These last are the most 1 
when they can approach the Pope. At a public 
audience in came an American lady. She got an 
armful of rosaries blessed. ‘‘Is that all?“ said the 
chief of Catholicity patiently. “ Your db, 
Holy Father, I beg.” “Here it is. What more do 

u want?” “ Your name at the foot of the carte.” 

ius IX. hesitated. He did not like it, but the 
spirit of sacrifice came to his aid—he resigned him- 
self; he signed the card. Have you another favour 
to ask?” Holy Father, give me the pen with 
which you wrote your autograph.” This time the 
excellent old man lost all patience. “ Here, madam 
take the penholder, and—take the inketand aleo.“ 
The American lady 1 up all in an old news- 

ling 


paper, opened her trave bag, pat in the spoil, 
and departed with a low ourtsey. 


A Fenian Forscast ror 1870.— The Irishmen of 
last week is prophetic, and perhaps a trifle profane, 
With 1869, we are told, “ ends the seven centuries 
since the landing of the Anglo-Norman, and a new 
day shall begin for our native land with next year.” 
Heaven is boldly assumed to be on the side of the 
Fenians, and the downfall of “ the proud, the tyran- 
nical, and the evildoer,” is predicted with aconfidence 
which derives support not merely from Holy Writ, bat 
from the lively and reassuring ” proofs which are to 
be seen of thegrowing embarrasaments of the British 
Empire. There is the Red River affair; there is 
O’Neill’s threat of another invasion of Canada ; Aus- 
tralia talks of setting up housekeeping for itself; 
the Maories are “carrying on the war against the 
English invaders with a vigour which affords the 
latter very little hope of life ; and in India the want 
of bread is leading to disaffection.” It would be 
cruel to scratinise this catalogue of dangerous symp- 
toms too closely—enough that in its way it is con- 
solatery to those evil-disposed persona who fancy 
the world could move on very comfortably witho ut 
the incubus called the British empire.” 


Eayrt.— The 


Export oF Mummy Bones FROM 


special correspondentof the 7imes writes Sach odd 


things are happening here! Matton fattened on 
Ancient Egyptians! It's a fact—a horse chesnat is 
not a chesnut horse, but, by a sort of sorites inverted, 
we may arrive at the idea of a gigot which shall oon - 
sist in great part of the dwellers in Memphis. The 
other day at Sakbara I saw nine camels pecing down 
from the mummy pits to the bank of the river laden 
with nets in which were femora, tibia, and other bony 
bite of the human form, some 2owt. in each net on 
each side of the camel. Among the pits there were 
people busily engaged in ng out, sifting, and 
sorting the bones which almost orust the ground. 
On inquiry I learnt that the cargoes with whioh the 
camels were laden would be sent down to Alexandria 
and thence be shipped to English manure manu- 
facturers. They make excellent manure, I was told, 

ticularly for swedes and otherturnips. The trade 
is brisk, and has been going on for years, and may 
go on for mavy more. It isa strange fate—to pre- 
serve one’s skeleton for thousands of yearsin order 
that there may be fine Southdowns and Cheviots in a 
distant land! Bat Egypt is always a place of 
wonders.” 


A Visit TOTHE Cavg or ADULLAM.—A correspondent 
ofacontemporary, in closing a lengthy desoription ofa 
visit tothe Caveof Adullam, says: — Our guides were 
timid about going far into the depths of Adullam, for 
fear of losing their way in ite maze of grottoes ; and 
so, when we had visited some half dozen of its cham- 
bers, we retraced our steps, came back into the 
light, and bade farewell to the cave, whose name was 
so strangely familiar to us, whose dark, grim, stern 
reality contrasted so strongly with the modern asso- 
ciations with which we have learned to conneot it. 
Bat, before I leave this spot, I must mention one 
incident of our visit. On the face of the rock in the 
outer grotto were inscribed the names of the few 
visitors who had penetrated within. Most of them 
were in Greek, Russian, or Arabic, but there were a 
few specimens of English handwriting; amongst 
these mural inscriptions 1 deciphered a list purport- 
ing to be a record of the names of the Troglodytes in 
our own Adullam. Elcho headed the list io a fine 
bold Roman hand, though somewhat defaced by hav- 
ing the sprawling signature of Edward Horsman 
written almost over it, aud coupled toit by a bracket, 
as if the signatories bad not been avxious to py 
the post of honour. Robert Lowe was out in small 
Gothic capitals, very sharp and clear. The engraver 
of Lord Arthur Clinton’s name appeared to have 
been uncertain about the spelling of Arthur. Mr. 
Marsh’s name, if inscribed at all, was written in such 
insignificant characters as to be undistinguishable ; 
and at the end of a list of lesser names, I could deci- 
pher, forcibly traced on the wall, but blurred out 
carefully before the inscription was out much below 
the surface, the name of W. H. Gregory, M P. for Gal- 
way. It may probably be that, before any antiqua - 
rian explorer could arrive to examine the authority of 
this remarkable document, it had been defaced by 
the action of the moisture which trickles down from 
stalactites in the roof.” 

Propucrion oF ARTIFICIAL JEWIIS.—At last 
week’s sitting of the Academy of Sciences, a highly 
interesting paper on this subject was received 
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M. M. A. Gandin, well known te the scientific world 
for his rosearohes on the molecular theory. The author 
is not the first in the field in the art of producing 
artificial stones. Some twenty years ago the late 
M. Ebelmen manufactured sapphires and emeralds 
in his laboratory. M. Gandin’s are intermediate in 
hardness; they have the same brilliancy and a 
certain fineness. The base he employes is alumina, 
but mixed with other substances, so that they have 
not the transparency of Oriental jewels, which can 
only be obtained by alumina alone. Bat this earth 
is extremely subject to devitrification ; moreover it 
only melts at a very high temperature, and instead 
of passing through a pasty state, like glass, it sud- 
denly becomes fluid like water, bagine to boil, throw- 
ing off sparks all the while, and then evaporates, 
disappearing rapidly like camphor. Hence in order 
to give ductility to this strange material, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to add a strong proportion of silica 
to it, which prevents it from crystallising, but then 
the hardness of the compound is very much reduced 
though it still is comparable to hyaline quartz. By 
émploying theoxy-hydrogen blow pipeon a supportof 

charcoal, the inconveniencealluded to may be avoided ; 
but then the operator incurs another, which is that 
of bubbles that often remain imprisoned in the vis- 
cous substance. Giving a colour to these artificial 
stones is another diffioulty: compounds of gold, silver 

and palladium cannot be used, because under the in, 
fluence of this great heat, these metals are imme- 
diately revived. per is the most manageable of 
all, and will give many tints, Manganese and nickel 
always yield an orange yellow; chromium gives 
blue and green. The stones prodaced by M. Gaudin 
are sapphires, rubies, emeralds, topazes, peri- 

dotes, colourless diamonds, and aqua marina.— 
Galignani. 


— 


— 


NOTICE,—On and after the ;th January, all an- 
nouncements intended for this column must be 
accompanied by a remittance of half-a-crown in 
postage stamps. 


Births, Marringes, und Benths. 


BIRTH. 


6, at 18, Theobald’s-square, Rochester, 
Pound, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


HALL—SIBREE.—December 30, at Salem Chapel, Hull, by 
the father of the bride, assisted by the Rev. R, A. Redford, 
M. A., LL. B., the Rev, W. G. Hall, of Pens moe, to Mary, 
third daughter of the Rev. James Sibree, of Hull. 

STARK—FAIRLEY.— December 81, at 7, Stanley-place, 
Eglinton-strees, Glasgow, by the Rev. Walter Morison, 
B.A., Mr. John Stark, to Jessie, youngest daughter of Mr. 
William Fairley. 

WEDMORB — CLAPHAM.—To-day, at the Congregational 
Church, St. Jeonard’s-on-the-Sea, by the Rev. Andrew 

B. A., Thos. Frederic Wedmore, of Hampstead, eldest 

§ son of Thos. Wedmore, Esq., of Druids’ Stoke, near Bristol, 
to Martha, youngest daughter of Join Peele Clapham, Bsq., 
J. P., of Burley Lodge, St. Leonards. 


DEATH. 


SMITH. — Jan 8, at his residence, Lower Clapton, 
Eusebius Smith, „ in his seventy-first year. 


—— 


POUND Januar 
the wife of Mr. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82 
or the week ending Wednesaay, Jan. 5. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued eee £38,209, 180 Government Debt £11,015, 100 
Other Seourities .. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 18,209, 180 


— — ˙— 


453, 200, 180 633. 209, 180 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Proprietors’Oapital4l4,553,000|Government Secur!- 
Res 9.286. 2571 ties (inc. dead 
Deposita. . 10,241,792 


Publio 


9,869,925 
886,541 
E446, 821,114 
Gro. Forays, Chief Vashier, 


— — —⁊ 


446,821,114 
Jan. 6, 1870, 
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HolLowav's OIntMent AND Pilts.—Jaundioe, Disordered 
Liver.—A good free flow of bile is absolutely necessary for 
digestion. When the secretion is interrupted or depraved 
disease immediately sets in, and sallouwness of jaundice marks 
the cause to be in the liver. This important organ, so liable 
to disorder, can always be regulated by Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pilis, The former rubbed on the right side over the 

on of the liver, upon which it exercises the most salutary 
influence without harassing the stomach or the bowels, a 
matter frequently of vital importance, confers on this remedy 
an advantage over any other form of medioius in the pharma- 
copene. When assisted by the Pills, every disease is sp edily 
subjugated and effectually banished. 


ñ—ñ—ä—— 


— 


Murhets. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, Jan. 1°. 
rue total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 6,648 head. In the corresponding week in 1869 
‘we received ; in 1868, 6,312; in 1867, 7,309; and in 1866, 
6, 72 head, e market was ouly moderately supplied with 


both beasts and 3 to-day, and the state of the weather was 


against the trade. u stook came to hand in fair condi- 
tion, aud some very excellent Fre ch and Dutch beasts were 
exhibited. The demand, however, was inanimate, and the 
quotations had a downward tendency The Norfolk season 
has commenoed well this year, and a large number of very fine 
animals came to hand from that quarter. The mildness of the 
Past season and the abundance of feed have enabled graziers to 
pare their stock for market at a minimum of expense, and 
general character of the beasts now cou ing to hand is good. 
Prices were lower on the average to-day, the top price not ex- 
ceeding 66. Gd, per Slbs., and even at that figure sales pro- 


gressed slowly. From Norfolk, Bex, and Camb re we 
received about 1,400 Scots, &.; from other parts of England, 
including Lincolnshire, 750 of various breeds; from Scotland, 
257 Scots and crosses ; and from Ireland about 300 oxen, cows, 
. There was a fair number of sheep in the pens, the inquiry 
for which ruled moderately active, and all choice animals 
commanded the full rates of Monday last. Best Southdows 
and half-breds changed hands at 5s. 10d. per 8lbs. Prime 
small calves were scarce and dear, and pigs were without 
change in value. 

Per 8lbs. to sink the Offal. 

. d. 3. d. 
Inf. coarse beasts. 8 4 to 3 10 
Second quality .4 0 6 
Prime large oxen. 4 8 
Prime Sobota, &., 6 4 
Ooarse inf. sheep 8 6 
Second quality 4 2 
Pr. coarse woolled 5 2 


Quarter-old store pigs, 20s. to 26s. each. 


. d 
Prime Southdown 5 
Lam 3 
Lge. coarse calves 4 
Prime small. 6 
Large hogs es 
Neat em. porkers. 5 


Aa Ane 


COBN EXCHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, Jan. 10. 


Our market was very scantily supplied with Baglish wheat, 
which enabled factors to obtain the prices of last week; but 
foreign, with a liberal supply, met a slow sale at 18. per qr. 
decline. In flour little business was transacted, and prices 
without alteration. Barley sold at last week’s prices. Beans 
and white peas are each Is. lower. With a small arrival of 
oats we have an inactive trade, at last week’s prices. The 
arrivals of cargoes are increasing ; buyers wait farther arrivals. 
— 108 must be quoted ls, lower, and maize without change in 
V ue, 5 


OURRENT PRIOES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
8. 


8. 8. 8. 
PE 
Grey 83 to 34 
Maple 
White 


Foreign, boilers 


RYE .. 


Wurar 
Hesex and Kent, 
old 


Ditto new 1 
White, old 


Foreign red .. 
„ white 


BarRLay— 
English malting .. 
Chevalier 
Distilling 
Foreign .. 


OaTs— 
English feed. 


Foreign feed.. 


FLOUR— 

40 Townmade.,. .. 
Small — — Country Marks .. 
Egyptian 31 36] Norfolk & Suffolk 


BREAD. — Lonpox, Saturday, Jan. 8. — The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7d, to 7$d.; house- 
hold ditto, 54d. to 64d. : 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Jan. 10. 


Poor show of meat at to-day’s market. The demand was in- 
active, and the market has had a downward tendency. The 
imports into London last week consisted of about 350 packages 
from Hamburg, 184 packages from Harlingen, and 26 packages 
from Rotterdam, 


Brown 


BAN 
Ticks s 
Hacrow .. 


84 
38 


86 


Per Slbs. by the carcase, 


4 «2 & d 
Inf. mutton .. 
Middling ditto . 
Prime ditto 1 
Vea! ‘ 

Small pork 


Inferior beef . 
Middling ditto 
Prime large do. 
Do. small do.. 
Large pork. . 


8 
2 
8 
0 
8 


COVENT GARDEN, Satarday, January 8.—We cannot 
speak of any revival in business here, and reports from other 
markets in the provinces are very similar. The prevailing 
south-west winds, charged with so much moisture, oe 
affect the keeping properties of fruit, and make people sti 
more cautious. The potatoe trade is very heavy, and prices 
are from 5s. to 10s. lower. Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, 
3 mignonette, fuchsias, primulas, poinsettias, 

eaths, tulips, and hyacinths. Small plants of aucuba japonica 
in pots, and well laden with fruit, sell (retail) at 58. each. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, January 10.—The arrivals last 
week from freland were 258 firkins butter, and 4,031 bales 
bacon, and from foreign ports 19,575 packages butter, and 593 
bales bacon. The transactions in the Irish butter market are 
of a very limited character ; the finest foreign in good demand 
at fall prices; best Dutch 1288. to 1303. The bacon market 
ruled firm, and at the close of the week an advance of 18. to 
2s. per owt, was obtained. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, January 10.—Our 
market still shows the usual dulness prevalent at this period 
of the year, although there has been a fair inquiry for new 
home-growths during the past week, resulting in a little busi- 
ness, Foreign samples attract but scant attention, new 
Americans iu particular, of low ard ordinary grades, being 
offered at lower rates when pressed to sale. Imports this 
week, 2,391 bales against 1,983 the previous week. Continental 
markets are all stated to be inactive; but prices remain 
passive, owing to the small stock now on offer. New 
York advices to the 28th ultimo report a quiet market, 
which continues very firm. Mid and East Kent, 71, Os. 91. 

5a., to 121. 128.; Wealds, 6“. Os., 7“. Os., to 7“. 158.; Sussex, 
54. 128., 61. 10s., to 7/,; Bavarians, 7“. 08., 91. Os., to 
1ll, 58.; French, 51. 08., 61. 68., to 7“. 108.; Americans, 
bl. 56., 61. 08., to 6l.10s.; Yearlings, N. Os., 31. 5., to 51. Os, 
The import of foreign hops into London last week consisted 
of 104 bales from Antwerp, 50 from Bremen, 123 from Calais, 
50 from Dunkirk, 55 from Hamburg, 25 from Ostend, 115 from 
Rotterdam, and 1,051 bales from New York, 


POTATOES, — Borougs AND SPITAL¥FIELDS,—Monday, 
Jan, 10.—These markets are fairly supplied with potatoes, 
The business doing has been very moderate, at our quotations. 
The imports into London last week consisted of 600 bags 111 
packages 575 sacks 114 tons from Antwerp, 3 bags from 
Amsterdam, 2 sacks from Hamburg, and 4 baskets 5 bags from 
Rotterdam. English Shaws, 80s. to 908. per ton; English 
Regents, 75s. to 90s. per ton; English rocks, 608. to 70s. per 
ton; Scotch Regents, 75s, to 1008. per ton.; French, 608, to 
658. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Jan. 10.—There is little English cloverseed 
offering, and prices are high for all fine qualities, Foreign 

ualities crop up in value. White samples were quite as dear. 
Knglish Trefoils remain firm, and are held high. Foreign 
— were fully as dear. Canaryseed supports full values, 

— tares remain dull, and offered at very moderate 
pricea, «_ : | 


WOOL, Monday, Jan. 10.—There has been a steady inquiry 
for English wool, all qualities having been iu increased 
demand. Prices of fine lustres have been well supported. The 
activity in the yarn trade is temporarily suspended, but the 
prospects of the wool trade are considered encouraging, 
— wool has changed hands to a fair extent, on former 

rms. 


OIL, Monday, Jan. 10.—For linseed oil the market has im- 
proved in value, Rape has continued firm. In other oils 


the busiuess has been steady in value; but the demand has 
been active, : 


4 


TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 10.—The market is steady. . C. 
un the spot, 40a. 84. pot owt Kode tlinw, ats. od, ae cael, 


00 M Jan. 10.— Market heavy, at last day’s 
92. ; Hettons A 


sale. ettons, L 17s.; Haswell, 19s, ; 
Tunstall, 16s. od.; A Main, 
* 


Hartlepool (South), 18s. ; 
158. Hd.; Hartleys, 168. 9d. Ships fresharrived, ships at 


sea, 80. 


| Advertisements, 


MONARCH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(LIMITED.) 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON, 


AND 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


— 


NRIVALLED and COMBINED ENT ER- 
TAINMENTS for the OHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
Seekers.— Professor Pepper's Lecture, entitled, A SHOUKING 
JAR. The Lightning Inductorium charges the Largest — 
den Battery extant, and Gassiot’s Cascade Apparatus. — THE 
NEUROCRYPT, or Woman of Nerve; a beautifully modelled 
Automaton, constructed by J. S. Cavell Hot, porter the 
most graceful, and e. feminine evolutions. -RISTMAS 
and its Customs; Mr. Wardroper’s Musical and Pictorial 
Entertainments, Illustrations: Ohristmas Fare and jovial 
old Father Christmas; The Yule Log ; The Church decorated ; 
The Squire's Seat; The Christmas Carols. —THE MYSTERIES 
OF UDOLPHO. The Ghost Illusion perfected. Three emanat- 
log from one. Ghosts innumerable! Mr. Wardroper nar- 
rates the horrors, and Mr. Pichler has added to the Ghostly 
illustrations. Accredited Relics of the Maximilian Reign. 
PETIT CONCERT, in which the renowned Baritone, Herr 
Angyalphi, supported by the Band of the Institute, led by 
Mr. Frewin, and Herr Schalkenbach on the Klectric Organ.— 
The MYSTERIOUS HAND.—Matthews, the Prestidigitateur. 
— Leotard” resuscitated Automatically,—AMSIERDAM : 
its EXHIBITION and People, from personal observations 
made by Professor Pepper during his late tour.—PECULIAR 
PEOPLE OF THE PERIOD, by Mesers. Wardroper.—The 
ROYAL POLYTEVHNIO’S change for One Shilling. 


— 


PHAN WORKING SCHOOL, MAIT- 
LAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N. W., for 
CHILDREN of BOTH SEXES, and from any part of the 
United Kingdom. 
Bankers—London Joint Stock Bank, Princes-street, E.C. 

A GENERAL COURT of GOVERNORS will be held on 
Tuurspay, the 27th January next, at the LONDON 
TAVERN, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, to receive 
the Annual Report aud the Auditors’ Report, to appoint the 
several Officers and Auditors for the year ensuinz, to consider 
a proposal to alter Rule 42 in the terms of notice sent to each 
Governor, and to elect Twenty-five Children to the benefits of 
the Obarity—viz., Seven Girls aud Eiguteen Boys. 

The Chair will be taken at Elev n o'clock, and the Poll will 
be closed at Two precisely, “ter which hour no votes can be 
received. 

Contributions aie earnestly solicited, as the Charity depends 
upon voluntary support for four-fifths of its annual inoome. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary, 

Office, 78, Cheapside, London, B. O., Deo. 8, 1869. 


Post 8vo, pp. 304, price 6s., 


THE OPEN SECRET. 


SERMONS 
By the late Rev. A. J. Morais, formerly of Holloway. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


% Mr. Morris had read much in books, and had mastered 
most that he had read; but he had read in men's hearts still 
more; and his sermons, whilst sound in doctrine, are packed 
with wise reflections, happy characterisations, and genial in- 
sights. His great gift was his power of throwing sudden 
gleams of quickening human sunshine over whatever tends to 
become merely hard and doctrinal, and to breathe on the dry 
bones, clothing them with life. He was quite the man to raise 
a London congregation, and gradually, by dint of sheer over- 
coming sweetness and force of character, to elevate it both 
morally and spiritually.” 


SPECTATOR. 


6 This is a volume of posthumous sermons, but they stand 
in little need of the indulgence which this circumstance might 
claim for them. The title, indeed, is unmeaning, and has a 
sound of affectation; but the reader must not be prejudiced 
by it. He will soon find that he has to deal with a collection 
of discourses of no common kind, distinguished by much 
originality and power of thought, by a vigorous style, wholly 
free from affectation and a straining after show, and especially 
by a manly tone.“ 


SwoORD AND TROWEL, 


„Very superior discourses, and such as will rank high 
amongst the sermons of the nineteenth century, Fresh in 
thought and polished in diction ; gentle in spirit, and yet not 
lackipg in thought.“ 


NONCONFORMIST, 


„ The excellence of his preaching consisted in its truth, 
sagacity, and freshness, As the light shining on a perfect 
opal stone, reveals colour and character that had hitherto 
neither been seen nor suspected, so did his bright and lucid 
Christian intellect shine upon all spiritual truth. Every 
reader of these sermons will be conscious of the rarity of the 
power which in this respect he possessed.“ 


Also, by the same Author, New and Cheaper Edition, 
price 28., 


THE SHEPHERD with HIS LAMBS; or, 
Christ and Children. 


4 There is not in it a line of twaddle,”—Nonconformist, 
Tender, affectionate, and winning.’’—Christian World. 


4% Full of a sweetness which may be happily reproduced in 
talk with children.” —Eclectic Review, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Jan. 12, 1870. 
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HEMISTRY.—WANTED, a RESIDENT 

MASTER, ＋ 1 to prepare a Class for Matricula- 

tion in the above subject in the London University.—Apply, 

stating age, &c., to Rev. Dr. Brewer, Borton Spa College, near 
Tadcaster. 


ANTED, a Competent GOVERNESS, 

to TAKE CHARGE of THREE GIRLS and ONE 

BOY, from five to ten years of age. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences red, A Member of a Christian Church preferred,— 
‘Address B, Post Office, Melbourne, near Derby. 


LADY experienced in Tuition desires a 
DAILY ENGAGEMENT, or to MEET with TWO or 
THREE PUPILS to whom she would give lessons in French 
* Music. Terms moderate.—L. T., 861, Clapham- road, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— An 
Excellent opportunity for a YOUTH as an APPREN- 
TICE to a highly respectable CHYMIST and DRUGGIST ia 
a large country town. Would be treated as one of the family. 
Terms three years. Premium, 100 Guineas.—Address, W. P. B., 
care of Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhi!l, London. 


MANUFACTURER of a MANURE, esta- 
blished sixteen years, wishes to appoint a few respect- 
able AGENTS, 8222 4— by post, with 


occupation, &c., ‘* Manure Agency,” at No. 158, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, London. s 3 


- 


CARBOROUGH.—Mr. J. S. BARKER, 


B.A., RECEIVES a few GENTLEMEN to prepare for 


College or the Public Examinations,—Howard Villa, Princess 


HE PUPILS of the Rev. G. D. BARTLET, 


M. A, South Grove, Highgate, REASSEMBLE (after 
Christmas Vacation) on Monpay, 24th January, 1870. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


LEWISHAM, for the EDUCATION of the SONS of 
MINISTERS, 


This School will RE-OPEN after the vacation on THURSDAY, 
20th inst. 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 


T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ANGELL PARK 
GARDENS, BRIXTON, LONDON. 

The Rev. EDWARD BEWLAY, late Pastor of Sutherland 
Congregational Church, Walworth, EDUCATES a limited 
number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN between the ages of 
Seven and Fourteen years, in every branch of study adapted 
to qualify them for Commercial or Professional pursuits. 
Greek and Latin are included, but special attention is devoted 
to Modern | anguages, and other departments of knowledge 
which the peculiarities of the times now passing over us im- 


peratively require, All College and domestic appointments 
are of high class. 


Prospectus by post on application. 


Two railway-stations three minutes from the College. 
Next SESSION OPENS Janvary 24, 1870. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— A 
VACANCY for an APPRENTICE now occurs in a well- 
established PHARMAOCUTICAL CHEMIST’S Business in 
Diss, Norfolk, where a large business is done. Every facility 
is offered for the acquirement of a thorough knowledge of the 
profession, and every attention given to the health and com- 
fort of the pupil. Residence (apart from the business) most 
healthfully situated.—Apply to Mr. T. P. Gostling, Dies. 
COAMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HAGLEY-ROAD, EDGBASTON, near BIRMING- 
HAM, conducted by Mr. F. EWEN, with the help of efficient 


Assistants and Visiting Maslers, will RE-OPEN on Tuespay, 
January 25. 


Qe 


CHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
COLLEGIATE HOUSE, LEICESTER, 


Conducted by Mra, ISLIP. 


The First Masters are in regular attendance for Latin, the 


2 Languages, Music, Singing, Drawing, and Natural 
ence, 


Instruction in the Essential Branches of Education, in 
Biblical and English Literature, &., is under the direction of 
Mrs. ISLIP, assisted by competent Governesses. 


References to parents of pupils and others. 
Terms and particulars sent on application. 


1. SCHOOL, MAYFIELD VILLA, 


MARLBOROUGH, WILTS. 
Conducted by the Misses SMITH, 


The DUTIES of this Establishment will be RESUMED 
28th January. VACANCIES occur for TWO MINISTER’S 
DAUGHTERS, for whom special arrangements are made. 


Superior). — BELMONT 


Freren 
H AMSGATE. 


O US 
Classics, Modern Languages, and Advanced Mathematica 
Comfortable home and careful religious training. Moderate 


terms. For prospectuses, apply to the Principal, at Dr. 
Orwin’s, Haverstock Hull, NW. si 


y teteara VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters, 


LACKPOOL.—COLLEGE HOUSE 
SCHOOL, QUEEN’S 8QU ARE.—This Establish ment, 
on the West Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng- 


land, combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with 
— intellectual and moral training and the comforts of 
me. 

Referees: — Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D. D., London; Rev. James 
Spence, D. D., Lon on; Rev. Andrew Reed, B. A., . 
Leonard’s; John Crossley, Eeq., J. P., Halifax; Henry Lee, 
d., J. P., Manchester. 

Prospectuses on application to 


JAMES CROMPTON, Principal, 


1 


\ 


(\LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL| 


This School combines (with the best domestic arrangements) 
healthiness and pleasantness of situation, a thorough training 
for the learned Professions, and for Mercantile Pursuits. Mr. 
LONG prepares for Matriculation, for the Ox‘ord and Cam. 
bridge Examinations, and those of the East Indian and Home 
Civil Services, in all which his Pupils have gained very high 
positions. Terms inclusive, and graduated according to age. 
Junior pupils thoroughly grounded. 


1 SCHOOL, UPPER HOLLOWAY. 


Conducted by the Misses HEWITT, assisted by able English 
and Foreign Masters. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Monpay, January 
2th. 

References are kindly permitted to the Rev. Edward White, 
Tufnell Park, N.; the Rev. Francis Tucker, Hilldrop-road, 
N.; and the Parents of Pupils. 

Pine Villa, Hilldrop-Road, N. 


Tun VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE, 


Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON, 

In this Establishment PUPILS are PREPARED most suc- 
cessfully for the UNIVERSITIES, all departments ot the Civil 
Service, the Oxford Local Examinations, the Professions, and 
Commercial life. 


The FIRST TERM of 1870 will COMMENCE on Tugspay, 
the 18th of January. 


RGYLL HOUSE, 26, ELGIN-CRESCENT, 


KENSINGTON PARK. 
Principal—Mrs. Everard Healey. 


Mrs. HEALEY, assisted by resident English and Foreign 
Governesses and eminent Masters, continues to educate a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES. 

The best facilities are afforded for acquiring a sound English 
education, and those seeking accomplishments will also find 
superior advantages. An ARTICLED PUPIL also required, 
Reterences to ministers and others, 


HE COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, SOUTH 
NORWOOD, SURREY, in Union with the College of 
Preceptors. 
MASTERS, 


French—Professor Paradis, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Literature. 

German—Professor Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 
Polytechnic. 

Olassios— Mr. R. Burtt, of the London University. 

Pianoforte—Herr Robert Beringer. 

Drill—Sergeant-Major T. H. Burke. 


Terms, from 30 to 40 guineas per annum. For a prospectus, 


' THE PRINCIPAL. 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, FOREST- 
HILL, S. E. 


The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR RECEIVES a limited 
number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN to BOARD and EDU- 
CATE. 3 

The course of study embraces the subjects required for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 


MASTERS, 
Music, Instrumental and Vocal—J. Biockley, Req. 
Drawing, Modelling, and Perspective—R. W. Buss, Esq, 
Modern Languages and Mathematics—A. Mandrore, Esq., M.A. 


Further particulars, with references, on application. 


Mn SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 


The FIRST TERM of 1870 will commence on TuuRspay, 
J — 20th. 

Application for admission of pupils to be made to the Head 
Master, Dr. Weymouth, at the School, orto the Hon, Sec., 
the Rev. R H. Marten, B.A., Lee, 8 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


PROFESSORS, 
English Literature . „Mrs. C. L. BALroun. 


tany ° eee „ „Prof. BETTEN. King’s Coll. 
Globes and Natural Science . Messrs. WILSON & WILLIAMS, 
Music, Theory, 0 ° 


„ JOHN BLOcKLEY, Esq. 
Harmonium and Piano « Herr Louis DIII. 


Singing ee „ JAMES COWARD, Esq. 
Drawing and Ay | „ KR. W. Buss, Eeq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies . Rev. J. W. Topp. 
French Language . . „Dr. MAN DROW. 


German Language . . Dr, GERNER, 
Referees—Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs. TODD. 


OUTH PARADE SCHOOL, TENBY, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Mr. HENRY GOWARD, M. A., LL. B., of the London Uni- 
versity, and late Professor in Spring Hill College, Birming- 
ham, has opened a Boarding Schcol in this beautiful aud 
healthy watering-place, Prospectuses on application. 

6% I have known Mr. Goward intimately for seventeen years, 
The general excellence of his Christian character, his con- 
scientious discharge of duty, his patience and great kindliness, 
are certain to secure for him the affection aud respect of his 
pupits, and the confidence of their parents. Of his scholar- 
ship and his qualifications ss a teacher, his University 
honours and the position which he has held for eleven years 
at Spring Hill College, are a sullicient guarantee, 


% R. W. DALE, M. A., Birmingham.“ 


HE NORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
Principal — Rev. — 2 A.M., LL.D., 


The above School receives, in addition to the sons of minis- 
ters, a limited number of the sous of lap men, who are care- 
fully instructed in all the branches of a sound Clarsical, 
Mathematical, and Commercial Education, and are prepared 
for any department of business, or for entrance at the Uni- 
versities, | 

The Schoo} will REOPEN (after the Christmas Vacation) on 
FRIDAY, January 14th, 1870. 


Applications for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 
the Principal. | 


EST of ENGLAND DISSENTERS’ 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, TAUNTON, 
Principal - Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH. M.A. 
The PUPILS are expected to REASSEMBLE on Fripay 
February 4th. 
Application for Prospectuses to be made to the Principal or 
to the Secretary, Rev. J, S. Underwooi, 


ie 


: — 
(THE COLLEGE, WESTBUR Y-ON-TRYM, 
near BRISTOL, 
; — 8 aca th h 3838 — of 
nstruction or specially prepared for the UNIVRMUSITIES and 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, 5 


The Principal—S, GRIFFITH, 
Many years Head Master of Kingswood School; Classical and 
Mathematical Examiner of the Baptist College, Bristol ; 
Classical Examiner of the late Bristol College; formerly 
Examiner of the Wesleyan College, Taunton; Examiner of 
Kingswood School, Bath; Author of the Seneral Theory of 


Grammar; and Member of the London Philological an 
Mathematical Societies. 5 n 


ROCKVILLE, NEAR SKIPTON. 


The Rev, H. M. STALLYBRAS3 RECEIVES a limi 
number of GENTLEMEN'S SONS to PREPARE for 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIBS, and COMMBROIAL 


PURSUITS. 
Terms, from 70 to 100 guineas, 
PUPILS REASSEMBLE Janvary 17th. 
Referees—Rev, J. R. Campbell, D. D., Bradford; W. I. 


Forster, Esq., M. P., Minister of Education. 
T ADIES' COLLEGE, ANGLESEA HOUSE, 
IPSWICH. 


The NEXT TERM 
atk Wa will COMMENCE on Tugspay, the 


For prospectus, apply to Miss Butler. 


— — 


— 


8 ft LEONARD S- ON-S EA. 


The DUTIES of HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL will be 
RESUMED on the 24th inst. 
Head Master—Mr. EDWARD MAX WELL DILLON, M. A. 


This School comprises Upper, Preparatory, and Junior De- 
a, in which boys are carefully trained for Public 

hools and Examinations, as well as for Commercial Life, 
Delicate and backward youths receive every careand attention. 

For particulars, address, The Head Master, or Mra. Duff, 
Highbury House, St. Leonards. 


Fonkrsr HOUSE, WOODFORD, N.E. 


_ Principal—G,. F. H. SYKES, B.A. 
The Course of Instruction at this School agrees with the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission. Continued success at 
the Middle Class and College of Preceptora’ Examinations, 


and at the Universities, has proved the soundness of the 
system, 


There is a good Play-ground and Cricket-field. 
Pupils under Ten years of age form a separate department, 
LANSDOWN E HOUSE, LONDON-RJAD 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conpoctep BY Tak MISSES MIALL, 


Mastens— 

French and Italian . . Mons. O., O. Caillarl. 
—.— n Slug . ** ar 4 

0 an 0 * 0 le to * | 

* sociate, Academy 

Drawing and Painting . „Mr. J. Hoch. 
Dancing and Calisthenios . Mr. O. Smart. 
Chemistry . . . „ Dr. Albert J. Bernays, 


Professor of Chemistry 

at St. Thomass Hos- 

pital, London. 
Arithmetic + . 0 . Mr. J. Hepworth, 

The above branches of education are taught exolusively by 
the masters assigned to them. The genera! 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
potent staff of Governesses, 


References to parents of pupils, and othors, if required. 


CTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, FEECHES- 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSH) RE. 


Principals, The Misses HOWARD, Resident Foreiga 
Governesses. 


FIRST TERM, 1870, will commence January 27. 


Terms and references on application, 
LN DON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOCIETY. 

Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid iu one sum, or by Monthly 
Subscription of 68. per share, 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits, | 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


for any term of years, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
Offices :—107aA, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


HE LAND MORTGAGE BANK of 

VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA) (Limited) is now prepared 

To transact TRUST and AGENCY BUSINESS in connection 
with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES ; also, 

To receive Money on Debenture for a term of Three Years or 


upwards at 5 per Cont. Interest payable half-yearly in 
London. 


Full particulars may be obtained at the Offices of the Com- 


any. 
* J. HARPER, Secretary. 
17, King's Arms Yard, London, E. C. oF 


R. COOESR BATE 8 5, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER, 
106, Cheapside, E. C. 
Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitana 
improvements, ; 
Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged. 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &o. 


Money obtained on Frechold or Leasehold Securities, 


‘HEOBALD BROS., PUBLIC AC- 
OUUNTANTS and INSURANCS BROKERS, 14, 
Cornhill. 

Accounts audited for Public Companies or Private Firms. 
Balance-sheets by contract, Fxecutors and Partnership ac- 
counts adjusted. Insurances effected upon the most advan- 
tageous tec ms, 

„ A VACANCY in January for a gentlemanly YOUTH 
as ARTICLED PUPIL. Good handwriting in 
Premium required, 


nglish education ~ 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jan. 12, 1870. 


DIVIDENDS 
10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The January Number now ready. 
It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 


TAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
 GOAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDE 
Will find the above a safe, valuable, and reliable : 


Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
88, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury. E. O. 


80 OOL FITTINGdS.— Messers. BANKS and 

CO.°8 PATENT. Revised Illustrated Price Sheet of 
every article required in a well-furnished School sent for 
three stamps. 


Parsonage Works, Albert-street, Manchester. 


— 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormo!u. 
MODERATOR La MPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFURD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — — Show Rooms, Broad - 
atree 


Established 1807. 


WIr DRESSES and FURS. 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 
76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's Churchyard, 

poe esa | invite the attention of LADIES and the PUBEIC 
to their NEW STOCK of WINTER FASHIONS, comprising 
choice assortments of Rich Gros de Suez, 21. 28. the Dress of 
of 12 yards ; double-width Black Silks (40 inches wide), II. 19s, 
the Dress; a large variety of the Fashionable Clan Tartans in 
every new material, from 12s. 6d. the Dress, patterns post 
free ; French Reps, all wool, 18s, od. the Drees; French Silk 

28s. 9d.—the best quality, 35s. 6d, the Dress; real 
Waterproof Travelling Mantles, in all the new Tweeds and 
Tartans, from 16s. 9d. 

FURS! FURS !! FURS!!! 

Special attention is invited to the following :—Good quality 
Canadian Sable, set, Muff, Collarette, and Cuffs, 88. 11d. ; 
Kolmaky, do., 81s, 6d ; real Sable, set, 2 guineas; good quality 
Ermine or Grebe Muffe, 128. d.; do. Collars, 7s. 11d. and 
10s. 6d. 

FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 
JAMES SPENCE and Co., 


76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E. C. 


ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY ' 
COMPANY’S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 
MONOGRAMS and cheap STATIONERY, post free. 
British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12, 
Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS 


IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Mulligatawny, Hare, &., &c. 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Wholesale 
of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of — — S on all bottles and 
a 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrcuchout the World. 


— 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 


be celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 


T 
Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 


Bold in bottler 8s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in the priuvipa) towns in England; on 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-atreet, London W. | 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded“ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” . 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 
Instant relief to tightness and oppression of the Chest by using 
WOODHOUSE'S Balsam of Spermaceti. 

Pre 1 5 
pared only Wy BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon 


: at 18. lid, 2s, Od., and 
4s, Gd. each, May be obtained of any Chemist. a l 


RV 8 C ARAC A8 COCOA. 
The especial excellence, delicious flavour, and 
invigorating qualities, of this new preparation, are due 
to the use of Caracas and other choice Uocoas. 


ae CARACAS COCOA. 
“ No more delicious, 


refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage 
has ever been manutfactured,”’—Morning Post. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA 
% As an agreeable invigorator, refresher, 
and nourisher, it could not be too highly recommended to 
the general community.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton 
Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 26s. ; 
Hartlepool, 268.; ut Wigan, 23s.; best Silkstone, 23a.; 
new Silkstone, 22s.; Clay-cross, 238. and 20s.: Primrose, 
228. Barnsley, 21e6.; best Derby, 2ls.; Kitchen, 19s.; 
Cobbles, 16. 6d. ; Hartley, 18s, ; Nuts, 16s. ; Tanfield Moor, 
20s.: small, 12s. Coke, 14s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screen Depots. Highbnrv and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings- 
laud-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross 
and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 
No Agents, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY.—Best Coals only.—Cash, 278. G. J. C. and 
Co. sell no other than the best Wall’s-end Coals, which they im- 
port direct from the pits, both by sea and rail. For domestic pur- 
poses, these coals are the cleanest, the most durable, and the 
cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room, or for the kitchen. Vendors to Her Majesty, 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh.—18, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet Wharf, Eurl-street, Blackfriars ; 
Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Durham Wharf, Wandsworth 
(Office, 108, High-street ) ; also at Brighton at .ocal prices, 
OAUrioxn. -. J. O. and Oo., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their name. 


ROWN and GREEN’S' KITCHEN 

RANGES, with Close or Open Fire, Roast in Front, 

and are unsurpassed for economy, cleanliness, general con- 

venience, heating baths, and the prevertion of smoky chim- 
neys. Prize Medals— London, Dublin, and Paris. 


London, 72, BisLopsgate-street Within, and 447, West Strand. 


Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 


MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, 

FIRST PRIZE, being Aso the Gold Medal. Supplied 

to the British, French. Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and 

other Governments, One pint of fine flavoured Beef-tea at 
24d. Most convenient and economic “‘ stock.” 


CAUTION,—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, 
Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine Jar. 


Ask for Liebig 2 9 and not for Liobig's 
x of Meat, 


Coughs, Colds, Debility, &c. 


OEFLUND’S “LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of 
MALT,” a new dietetic preparation for all Pulmonary 
Complaints. Used at several Hospitals, and strongly recom- 
mended by the Faculty. Bottles 1s. 9d. each. All Chemists. 
Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, Edwards, Sanger, 
and Van Abbott, Invalid and Infant Dietetic Depot and Wine 
Merchant, 5, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


* 


CORE of COUGH, CHEST, and BRON- 

CHIAL DISORDER, by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Mallett, Angel Inn. Acle, near Yar- 
mouth :—‘* For upwards of four years I suffered from a very 
bad cough and soreness of the chest. I was frequently unable 
toturn myself in bed, but the Wafers never failed in affording 
me almost instant relief.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers cure asthma; 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath, throat, 
and lungs, and have a pleasant taste. Price ls, 14d. and 
2s. od. per box. Sold by all medicine vendors. 


IX CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IMPER- 
FECT DIGESTION and ASSIMILATION 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIO EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. They 
are the only remedies yet known for effecting the digestion of 
Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while 
they also efficiently supply the place of the oil when the 
stomach cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by 
the published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price 2s. to 218. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


NOTE,—SAVORY and MOORE#’S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills, are too often nvoked to 
give relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 


| COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says:—‘‘] have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable 
— to an other -wise strengthening treatment for this 

ase. 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
atrengthens the constitution. Hence it is vaed with the most 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, 
Intluenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and all 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles at ls. 9d., 
4s. (d., and lls, each. Sold wholesale and retail by Jas, M 
Crosby, Chemist, Scarborough. 3 


CC Mme 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING— 


None but anxious mothers know the real worry of the 
** teething time,“ and the nursery has no worthier or more 
innocent adjunct than Mrs. Johnson's American Soothing 
Syrup, which, easily applied to the infant’s gums, relieves 
the pain and prevents convulsions. The experience of half 
a century has made the article extremely popular. None 
enuine without the name of “ Barclay and Sons,” 95, 


| uringdon-streot,“ is on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 


2s, Yd, a bottle. 


FF ae 


PAINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 


—By Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist by 1 
‘appointment, 312, Regent-at., o Royal Poly- 


stum nd deca teeth rendered I, loose teeth 
— ms — td Qualities :—These teeth never change 
colour Or decay, in fit unerring, ease and comfort unsurpassed, 
detection impossible, the facial anatomy faithful studied, 
and youthful a rance restored : mastication an articula- 
tion guaranteed.—The Times, of March 6th, says :— So 
good an imitation becomes the next best thing to the origi- 
nal.“ Teeth, from 5s.; sets, 5 to 80 guineas. Consultation 
free.—Only addresses, 312, Regent-st., exactly facing the 
Royal Polytechnic, and 33, Moorgate-street, City. 


this 755 is ect immunity from 


— 


AT ENT KID GLOVES! 
WHEELER AND CO. s OWN MAKE. 
Celebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability, 
Gentlemen’s, 48. 8d. ; Ladies’, delicately perfumed, 4s, 4d, 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Gentlemen’s, 8s. 

A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for presents. 
Ladies and Gentlemen’s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per pair. 
All Gloves Post free. 

WHEELER and CO., 210, REGENT-STREET, W.; 

16 and 17, POULTRY, ce Corner of LOMBARD-STREET, 

9 


Established for upwards of Half a Century. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOTS. : 


THOMAS D. ee London Boots at Moderate 
ces. 


LADIES’ Double-Soled Kid Elastic Boots, 16s, 6d. ; House or 
Evening Boots, 5s. 6d. 
GENTLEMEN’S Elastic Boots, Calf for Walking, or Patent 
Leather for Dress, 21s. 
THE 1870 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing special notice of convenient arrangements for 
Country and Foreign Residents, free by post. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London, W. 


‘Bags and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 

many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
inconvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herta. 


——— 


H OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBA L 

EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the 
most eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe and =: 
fect cure, without the use of medicine. Sold by most Che- 
mists in bottles, at 4s. each. Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, 
Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul’s), London. 


7 AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 
LIVER is justly credited with being the cause of any 
complaints, If inactive, or out of order, it becomes enlarged 
or irritated, 3 ilious Complaints, Jaundice, Sick - 
ness, Depression of 8 Irritability of Temper, &. If 
neglected, a series of what are called Liver Complaints is pro- 
duced, that render life insupportable. Kaye's Worsdell's Pills 
have been found of the greatest value in all disorders of the 
liver, restoring the organ to complete health, and renovating 
the system. Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at ls. 1 d., 28. d., and 4s, 6d. 


USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE-POW DER 
(NON-MERCURIAL). 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SABEST article for cleaning Plate. 


Sold by Chemists, and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, Is., 


s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
2 hemist, Leicester. 


RUPTURES., : 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRULS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is 
recommended for the following peculiarities and advantages: 
—lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom from 
liability to chafe or exooriate; 8rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 
Wo do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenously advise the use of it to all 
hose who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus or trucs as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazette. 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Fergusson, Eeq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to King’s a Hospital, &c. ; C. G. Guthrie, Eq. 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; F. 
Bowman, Eaq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant-Sur,eon to Guy’s 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F. R. S., Surgeon to the Magdalere 
Hospital; T. Blizard Cur „ F. R. S., Surgeon to the 
London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston „ F.R.8.; James Luke, Req. 
Surgeon to the London Society; Erasmus Wilson, Eaq., 
F. R. S.; and many others, 
ptive may be had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches w the hips, to 
the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of à Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 268. 6d., and 3ls. 6d 
Postage, Is. 


Ra, of.a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 528. 6d, Postage, 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 528. P „ ls. 10d 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Pos 
Office, Picvadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CA®S, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compreasiole, 
and the best invention for giv efficient and t 
su t in all cases of WEAKNESS, and sw of the 
LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS 40. It is porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an 


be stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, 


Pos 6d. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Jan. 12, 1870. 
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JOHN SNOW AND CO.'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


REV. W. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 


Pas MARTYR CHURCH OF MADA- 
GASCAR: a Narrative of the Introduction, Progress, 
and Triumph of Christianity in that Island. By Rev. 
WII Extis, Author of Three Visits to Madagascar,” &o. 

One volume, crown 8vo, profusely illustrated, with en- 

vings, price 7s. 6d. cloth elegant. 

“It is difficult to make quotations from a book 80 
fascinating. We only hope that our readers will make it their 
own,”—Literary World, 


REV. H. J. BEVIS’S SERMONS. 


ERMONS PREACHED in RAMSGATE. 
By Rev. Henry J. Bevis. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 

“This volume of Pulpit Discourses will take rank with the 
best that any of the working Clergy, Free or Established, 
have sent forth to the world, The discourses are thoroughly 
abreast of the times, both in matter and in form, and evince 
a chastened thoughtfulness, and are often characterised by a 
grace of expression, that are very refreshing.” — Literary 
World. 


FEMALE LIFE IN INDIA, 


1 DAWN of LIGHT: A Story of the 

Zenana Mission in India. By Mary R. Lestiz, With 
Introductory Preface by Rev. E. Storrow. New Edition, 
price 2s., cloth elegant. 

A graphic and touching picture of the life and position of 
Hindoo women, and of the modein which a better hope is 
gradually dawning upon their darkness,”"—Christian Advocate 
and Review. : 


EXPOSITION OF THE FORTIETH PSALM, 


HRIST and HIS WORK: An Exposition 


of Psalm XL. By Rev. James Frame, Autbor of 
“Christ in Gethsemane,” d&c., 40. Crown 8vo, price 6s., 
cloth. 


THE COVENANTERS AND THEIR TIMES. 


PID the PROPHET: A Tale of the 
Scotti⸗h Covenanters. Founded on Fact. By Rev. Dr. 
Brown. New Edition, crown 8vo, price 38. 6d., cloth 
legant. 

l Arhe latest tale of the Covenanters will be admitted to be 

one of the most vivid and truthful pictures that has been 
given of the period and the men.“ - Nondonformist. 


WORKS ON CONGREGATIONAL HISTORT. 


I, 1 
ene HISTORY. A.D. 


1200-1567. By Joux Wapvinctox, D.D. One large 
volume, 8 vo. 748 pp., price 588., cloth. — 

„In this volume, ex ng over a period of four centuries, 
we have perhaps all that the most energetic and patient 
industry can bring together, bearing upon that ecclesiastical 
issue which, since the Reformation, has developed itself into 
an organised Congregational ferm.“ — British Quarterly 
Review. 

4% Rvery Nonconformist ought to read this book. The 
author has werked hard to place before us the goodly line of 
free churchee from the period when Popery was in its zenith, 
and we thank him for the good service he has done thereby 
to the cause of truth and righteousness.”—Rerv. C. H. Spur- 
geon, in Sword and Trowel. 


HISTORY of INDEPENDENCY in ENG- 

LAND. A.D., 1558-1828. By Rev. JoszryRH FLETcHeEr. 
Cheap edition, Four volumes, price 4s. 

The work will become a standard in every Congregational 
and Sunday-school Library. It is an embodiment of those 
great Scriptural principles which the liberal Christian of 
every name will rejoice to see bequeathed from sire to son.“ — 
Manchester Times. 


III. 


ONGREGATIONALISM in YORK- 
RHIRE, 1558-1868. A Chapter of Modern Church 
History. With an Appendix containing a Synoptical History 
of the Yorkshire Congregational Churches. By Rev. J. G. 
MIALIL. One volume, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

% We heartily commend this able and interesting volume to 
the friends of Independent Nonoonformity throughont the 
land. By its publication Mr. Miall has rendered a true ser- 
, > the literature of Congregational history.“ Literary 

or 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NONCON FORMITY. 


I. 
HY are we DISSENTERS? THREE 


Lectures on the Principles of Evangelical Noncon- 
formity. New Edition, revised, price ls 6d., cloth, 


This little work cannot be too highly commended. Our | 10 


young men should study it carefully, and ministers cannot 
find a better answer to the question which it proposes to put 
into the hands of those who ask it, whether they be Episco- 
palians or Diesenters.”—Christian Witness. 


II. 
MANUAL EXPLANATORY of CON- 
GREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES. By Rev. GrorcE 
Payng, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 18mo, price 4d. 
* Fifty Copies, for Distribution, at half price, on appli- 
cation to the Publishers. 


THE CONFESSORS OF NONCONFORMITY. 


1. 
HE TWO THOUSAND CONFESSORS 
of SIXTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY-TWO. By Rev. 
T. CoLtzman, fop. 8vo,, price 2s., cloth. 

»The memorials of these eventful times are collected with 
diligent care and tender feeling in the volume before us. It 
is difficult to read it without paying the tribute of grateful 
and admiring tears to the brave and godly men whose history 
is here 20 touchingly recorded.”—Baptist Magazine. 


II. 

HE SHEPHERD of GROVE HALL, A 
j Story of the Ejection of the Nonconformist Ministers, 
in 1662. Post 8vo., price 28. 6d., cloth. 


III. 


HE WORKS of JOHN ROBINSON, the 


PASTOR of the PILGRIM FATHERS. Three vols. 
post Svo, 9s., cloth. 


UNABRIDGED SHILLING EDITION, 


A NARRATIVE of MISSIONARY 

ENTERPRISES in the SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. By 
the Rev. John Wittiams, Missionary to Polynesia. Un- 
abridged Edition, with Engravings, and Introduction by the 
late Rev. Dr. ‘lipMaNn. bixty-sixth Thousand, 8vo, price 18. 

The dangers which the Missiovary bas to encounter in bis 
contests with barbarous superstition--his ho and cares, 
aud varied Jabours, are all portrayed with liveliness in Mr, 
Willlama's admirable volume.”—The Athenaum. 


Lendon: JOHN SNOW and Co., 2, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


—_—_——_— 


THE NEW YEAR. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added to MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY as the demand 


increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
supply of all the principal forthcoming books as they appear. 


for an early and abundant 


First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA 


PER ANNUM. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP 


BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition now ready.— Postage free on application. 


All the New Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIWS SELECT LIBRARY mav 


also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIR'S MANCHESTE 
(by order) from all Booksellers and Institutions in connection with the Library. ESTER LIGRAGY, and 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 


— 


MESSRS. BAGSTER’S BIBLICAL 
WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, illus- 
trated with numerous Epecimen Pages. By post free. 


Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London, 


2 in the 1s, DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
„ BOOKS and MAGAZINES purokased at 62, Pater- 


Jan, Ist, Firat Monthly Part. 74. ; Weekly Number, 1}1., 
amall folio, in Wrapper, 


DR. KITTO’S 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


Containing about 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
This is an entirely New Edition, reset in bold Euglish 


Type, suited for the aged; printed on good white paper, with 
marginal references and readings, and copious Notes, Indexes, 


noster-row, E. C. 1 and Table of Chronological Events; forming the best Family 
PARCELS of St. value (at this rate) sont Carriage Free to Je Tacal Breahers aed. Snnday-echoo! . 

any Railway Station in England. vited to apply for the Illustrated 6 seat post | free, 
Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the To purchasers of Part and No. L w given a fall-page 

most advantageousterms, — Engraving of Latimer Presenting the ish Bible to 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published | Henry VIII.“ 


price, 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. d. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
Qualiti — what ‘Tal qauae oat 1 ‘on 
ualities an oes compare advan sly 
house in the trade, The Forms and Account Books requi 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867.“ kept in 
stock. Share Certiticates Engraved and Printed. Officia) 
Seals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 


street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 
bridge, 8 E 


He NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 
manufactured by CHARLES H. VINCENT, Opticien, 
of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) consists of a Telescope well 
adapted for Tourists, &c., to which is added an excellent 
Microscope of great power and first class definition, quite equal 
to others sold at ten times the price. Wonderful as it may 
seem, the price of this ingenious combination is only 8s. 6d. 
and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) anywhere, with 


38 directions, upon receipt of a post-office order or stamps 
the amount of 3s. 10d. 


ARRY MY THOUGHT. — The New, 


Amusing, and Instructive Card Game, price 3s., by the 
Author of ‘‘ Tit for Tat.” 


The Pocket Ephemeris, in ivory, silver mounted, price 


. 6d, 
The Patent A B C Despatch Box, price 10s. 6d. and 
up 


wards. 
The Elgin Writing Case, in morocco, one guinea and 
upwards, 
i Re out (of the Shell), a new Christmas Present, price 


„The Fretful Poroupine, price £2 5s., and hundreds of 
useful elegancies as presenta, from 3s, to 30 guineas.—JENNER 
and KNEWSTUSB, Manufacturers to the Queen, 33, St. 
James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn-street. | 


COUGH, THROAT, VOICE. 


PPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation, Cough. Sample 
boxes, 6d. or 1s, (post free); tins, 28. Gd. and 8s. 6d 


James Epps and Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 112, Great 
eedle-street 


Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 48, Threadn 


BREAKFAST. © 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


tender gums, and where loose or ve teeth are intended 
to remain, this painless system will recommend itewit wien all 
others jail. Success guaranteed in every case. Inspection ot 
specimens invited. Terms strictly mociate, and fully stated 
in his treatise, ‘* Dental Mechanics and Surgery, which also 
explains his painless and inimitabie system, free by post, or 


| on application to Mr. Webb, 27, New Bond-street, Consulta- 
+ tions free, 


Sangster and Oo., Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


TO LAY PREACHERS ) SUNDAY-SC L 
TEACHERS. ae 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK. 


15,000 Volumes sold. This and unrivalled work 
consists of two series:—The Old Testament Series contains 
144 Prepared Lessons. The New Testament Series contains 
120 Prepared Lessons, with 50 Outlines of Suanday-school 
Addresses, Copious Indexes, and about 4,000 Scriptare Refe- 
rences. 


„We have seen no work hitherto so eminently calculated to 
convey to and impress religious instruction on the minds of 
‘school scholars as the one now un.“ — 


Each series in 12 Nos. at 2d.; or 1 vol. 84. post free. 
Sangster and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


FILMER AND SON’S 


DINING-TABLES, SIDEBOARDS, DINNER- 
WAGGONS, &. 


The t assortment of Dining-room Furniture in the 
nited Kingdom to be seen ready for delivery at 


$1 and 83, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREBRT, w. 
Plans taken and estimates given free of charge. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 
23 ** United gy lon — 4 and = each. 
asting 1 guaran ; er our emist, 
Grocer, orO an, and see that J. O. and J. FIELD is on each 
Wnolesale— UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. n 


cs. . FIELD'S “ 
PURE “ SPERMACETI” SOAP. 


8d. and Is, tablet, most delicately perfumed. This 
beautifal rer r with 


Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well 
W N tor children and 


See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE 

With reference to the Yorksbire Fine Art Exhibition 
the dame, ghated ime : 11 
Dye fr tomas S adapted for their — 


our fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” 


The colours are :—M ta, Mauve, Violet, Scariet, Blue, 
Green, Brown, Pink, — Canary, Cerise, Orange, Laven- 
der, Slate, and Crimson. 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 
Most Chemists now sell “ JUDSON’S DIIS.“ 


* 
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THE FREE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 


aH ag 10lst No. of the BRITISH ee RE- 
VIEW. 3 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. Seo 
the 10let No. of the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


GICUMENICAL COUNCILS. See the 
10let No. of the BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIBW. | 


THE REVISION of the ENGLISH 
Mar Ree the 10ist No. of the BRITISH QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. Price Ge. Annual Subscription, 2ls., 
prepeid, including postage. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


” ew ready, in Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, price 15s., 
gilt edges. 


PICTORIAL SCENES from the PIL- 


GRIM’S PROGRESS, Draw by Cravpe Rzicwrrer 
Cowper, Chromo-lithograplied by Vincent Brooks, Day, 


„% A volume of very striking views. . . Those we have 
— aré full of power, fancy, and invention. „Daily 
ews 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster row. 


This day, handsomely bound, price 38. 6d., cloth, 


NOTES of a YEAR'S MINISTRY : Be- 


ing Rermons pre-ched during 1869 in Redland Park 
Church, Bristol. By the Rev. Unia R. Tuomas. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 37, Paternoster - row. 


Price le. 64, stiff covers, or 28 6d. cloth boards, (postage 74.) 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR 


BOO 1870. Containing the Proceedings of the Con- 
gregational Union for 1869, and General Statistics of the 
Denomination, and other Miscelleneous Information. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster row. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 


PSALMIST: a Companion to all the New Hyton- Books. 
Providing Tunes, Chorales, and Chants by the best Com- 
posers, Ancient and Modern, Edited by the Rev. H. 
Alton and H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doo. 
Tenn AND CHORALES. 
— essed Rcore—Oloth, 886; roan, gilt edges, 8s, 6d. 
Score—Cloth, 5s. ; : roan, gilt, 58. 6d 
—— Rol- ſa Editioo—Cloth, 8s.; roan. gilt, 8. 6.1. 
Instrumental Reore- Ciath. 12s. 6a 3 roan, gilt, 156, 
eparate Vocal Parte—Soprano. Alto, Tenor, and Bass, stiff 
covers, each Je; limp cloth, 18. 6d. ; roan, gilt, 2s. 
Crants, Sanxcruses, Antacms, 40. 
New Cheap Flition—Limp cloth, 6d.; cloth boards, 9d. 
Tonic So)-fa Edition—Limp cloth, 6d. : cloth boards, 9d. 
Tue Compiete Work in Ox VOLUME. 
Com Score—Cloth, 5s.; roan, gilt, 5s. 6d 
Voca eee e 8vo, cloth lettered, 76. roan, gilt 


ad 
fre . rate Parts may also be had bound up with the 
Chants—Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; roan, gilt, 4s. 
A liberal discount is allowed to Congregations and Clasees. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


nd THE GCUMENICAL COUNCIL, 
This day, price ls. 6d., cloth, 
COUNCILS ANCIENT and MODERN: 


— *. e 2 Council of Jernealem to the (ou- 

yoenical Council of Nicswa, and to the last Papal Council 

in the Vatican. By WIH Ian Harris | RULs, D.D., Author 
of ** The History of the Inquisition.” 


Also, price 4d., 
THE CALL of the HOUR. By the Rev. 
ne Author of “The Young Man Setting out ia 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Psternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STUDENT'S 
MANUAL.“ 

Just ready, in feop. 8vo, &s., cloth, 


— Rag i tag ig LAND; or, the Great 


ete See. Topp, DD. Author of “‘ The 
— 1 —— OF, Paternoster - row. 


NEW WORK BY DR, PRESSENSE, 
— Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
THE EARLY YEARS of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By B. ps Parese, D. D. A Sequel to | 

** Jeaus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” 
% The lofty and animated eloquence which he has always at 
a certain h facalty of finding 


to overcome the diffi- 
history of the 
.—Contemporary 


culties which stand in the of a 
Evans aod tanta of Wado nar 
view. 


WORES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


1. 
JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and 
Yow. Third and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, price 9s, 


*. Lee matic, 
but hig seninanee Sow se foam pegs te Pies a sustained 
eloquence which never wearies The Life of Christ | 


ie more dramatically unfolded in this volume than in apy | 
e —Spectator. 


THE MYSTERY of SUFFERING, and 


822 New Edition, In erown 8v0, price 


in that work— 
and Foreign Evan- 


R a mi. 
THE LAND of the GOSPEL: Notes of 
a Journey in the East. In crown 8vo, Ss, cloth, 


“ He gives us bis first and treshest im 
his journal Sr and these will be found full of in- 
Ua 
ment,”—Evangelical Christendom. 


Iv. 


THE CHURCH and the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. A Hi-tory of the Relations of Church 
and State from 1789 to 1802. In crown 8vo, 0s. cloth. 


% Good words are worth much and cost little.”— Herbert, 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 
(00D WORDS. Edited by Norman 
The Publishers beg to annou vos that they have made arrange- 
mente for the E.xrvew Important New Worxs enume- 
rated below in GOOD WORDS this year :— 
1. DAYS in NORTH INDIA. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
3. CARLINO. The New Story by the Author of Doctor 
ntonio.” 
8. VISITS to the COUNTRY of the VAUDOIS. By samuel The 
Bmiles, Author ot Self-Help.” 
4. LETTERS from the TROPICS. By the Rev. Charies 
Kingsley. 
5. DOROTHY FOX. The New Three- Volume Story by the 
Author of How it all Happened 
6. HALP-HOURR in the TEMPLE CHURCH. By C. J 
Vaughan. D. D., Master of the Temple. 
7. WORKING PEOPLE, and HOW they LIVE. By ‘‘ Good 
Words” Commissioner. 
a — WORDS LECTURES in SCIENCE. By Writers 
inent in their several Departments. iin 
9. pevoren LIVES. Mission Tablesux from two 
Centuries. By the Author ot Praying and Working.’ 
10. A SERIES of POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 
11. FERNYHURST COURT. The New Story by the Author 
of ‘* Stone Edge.” : 
In addition to the above, there will aleo be Articles by meat 
of the other Authors whose Contributions have raised D 
WORDS to its high position. 
Strahan and Oo., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


THE JANUARY PART OF 


OOD WORDS, Edited by Norman 
Macro, D. D. (Sixpence monthly, Illustrated), begins 

a New Volume, and 

Contains AS FOLLows :=— 


1. CARLINO, By the Author of Doctor Antonio,” Lo- 
renzo Benoni,” &c. Chaps. I., II. 


2. THE AIR MOTHERS. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 


8. DAYS in NORTH INDIA. By the Editor, I. Oaloutta 
to Benares. 


4. LADY NOEL BYRON. Written in 1682. 
5. DOROTHY FOX. By the Author ot yo it all Hap · 


pened.” Chap. I. The Fortune of War. Chap, J. Like 
the Prince and Princess in the Fairy Tales.“ Chap. 3. 
At King’s Heart. 


6. TWO SONGS. By Jean Ingelow. 


7. A VISIT to the COUNTRY of the VAUDOIS. By Samuel 
Smiles, Author of Self Help.“ I. 


8 THR CHRISTIANITY of the PRESENT and of the 
FUTURE. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 


9. OUR WORKING Fox, and HOW THEY LIVE. By 
) Pi on Words Commissioner, I. The Newcastle 
ier. 


10. WORK: a Dramatic Sketch. By the Author of Lady 
Grace.“ 


11. MY TIMEPIECE. By the Rev, Charles Turner. 

12, THE FRENCH REFORMATORY of Sr. MICHAEL, 
By F. M. F. Skene. 

13. DEVOTED LIVES. By the Rev. W. „Fleming Stevenson, 
tates 4 of “‘ Praying and Working.” 1. The Apoatie of 


Strahan and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY. 


RIB the HEIR (with Tilastrations by 

F. A. Fraser), is to appear in ny Monthly Parts, 
and also as a Supplement to THE SAINT PAULS. WAGA. 
ZINE, com g in January in both forms, 


Strahan and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


ME ST. PAULS MAGAZINE. Edited 
Axtuory Trotiops. One Shilling, Monthly, Illus- 
trated, uding Supplement. 
ConTENTS OF THE JANUARY Part. 
THE THREE BROTAER OS. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 


THE OTTOMAN RULE in EUROPE. 
AN EDITOR’S TALES. No. IV. The Panjandrum. Part I. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 
THE ROLLIAD. 
THE OLD GEOLOGIST. | | 
THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME and the FUNDING SYSTEM. 
SUPPLEMENT. 
RALPH the HEIR. By An Trollope. 

Chapter lr Thoma 


» 4.—Popham Villa. 
„  S.—What 8 on the Lawn of Popham 


Strahan and — * 56, Ludgate - hill. 


Now Ready, Part I., price 6d., of 
ALPH the HEIR: the New Story by 
AnTHORNY TROLLOPE,. With Illustrations by Fraser. 
To be continued in Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 
Strahan and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


UBSCRIBERS to the “SAINT PAULS 
MAGAZINE ” get the BENEFIT of Mr. TROLLOPE’S 
NEW STORY—the monthly portions being stitched io at the 
end of it in a form suitable for binding up separately on 
completion of the Story. 


86. Ludgate-hill, January, 1870. 
GEORGE MACDONALD’S MAGAZINE, 


— 


by Grornce MAcponato, and Illustrated by Arthur 
Hughes and others, Sixpence Month! thiy. 
Tas JANUARY Gar tase Contains :— 
I. RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD, By the Editor. 
Chapters 10—13. 


2. TACKLING OLD EPHRAIM. By the Author of “ The 
Green Hand.“ 


8. WILLIE’S QUESTION. By the Editor. 
4. MRS. BLUNDERBORE'S TRIALS. By William Gilbert, 
5. 9 the BUTTERFLIES, By the Rev. B. G. Johns. 


t Paper. 
6. W and PALLADINA; or, The Italian Beggars. 
By the Countess Marie Montemerii, 


7. AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By the Author of 
„ Dealings with the Fairies.” Chapters 5—7. 


8. HYMNS for the YOUNG. With Music by John Hullah. 
0. 

9. IHE BOY WHO HAD NO MEMORY. | 

10. TO BOYS. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 


11. 1 By One of the Authors of ‘ Child 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


12. BEESand BEEHIVES. By U. B. Tristiam, LL. D., F. R. B. 


OOD WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited Eap 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, the 40th Thousand of 

ME HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. By 

ALFRED Tennyson, D. O. L., Poet Laureate. Small 
Svo, 7s. 
MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 
Poems, small 8vo, 9s, Idylis ofthe King, small 8 vo, 78. 
Maud and other Poems, small | Enoch Arden,&c.,small 8 v. 6s, 
2 5s. Selections, square 8vo, cloth, 

Princess, small 8 vo, 5s. extra, 5s. 


In Memoriam, am, small 8vo, 5a. 


Now ready, 


a EDITION of MR. TENNYSON'S 
8. 
Ten volumes in neat case, price £2 5s. 


Strahan and Oo., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


Price Fourpence, 


EAVEN SOUGHT and FOUND; or, 

the Orphans of Schonthal. A Christmas Story. Trans- 
lated from the German. The proceeds, if any, will be devoted 
to the Alexandra Orphanage fur Infants, Hornaey-rise, N. 


Published by S. W. Partridge and Oo., 9, Paternoster-row, 


1 QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 255, 
will be published on Satorpay, January 15th, 


ConTENTS, 
I. Mr, Tenvyson’s Holy Grail. 
II. Life Assurance Companies 
Itt. Mr. Lecky’s History of Europsan Morals. 
Iv. The Land — 4 a hh in France, 
V. Era of George the Second. 
VI. The Rig Veda. 
VII. New Zealand and our Colonial Empice, 
VIII. Papal Iutallidility. 
IX. Mies Austen and Miss Mitford. 
X. The Irish Cauldron. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


8 


— 


Ons ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 


Te 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, Technica 
and Scientific. With Supplement. Adapted to the Pre- 
sent State of Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards of 
2,500 Engravings on Wood. Two large Vols., Imperial 
Sve, cloth, £4. 

„The best English dictionary that exists.”—British 

Quarterly Review. 


II. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Btymological. About 
800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 26s, 


“ Next to the more costly Imperial,“ the very best that has 
yet been oompile 1. London Review. 


THE STUDENT'S DICTIONARY, Etymo- 


logical, Pronouncing, Explanatory. About 300 
1e K Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 
morocoo, 13s. 


% The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all 
within moderate compass.”—Spectator. 


IV. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY, Etymological, 
Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged b the Author 
— ** Student's.” Imperial 1émo, ol ath, ed 


„The etymological part of the work is well done, the pro- 
nunciation is clearly and correctly indicated, and the explana- 
2 though necessarily brief, are clear and precise." — 

ensoum, 


Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


ASSELL'S PRIMARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
An entirely New and Original Series of Manuals. 


1. BOY'S FIRST READER, Standard I. 4d. 
2. BOY’S SEOOND * ag hea g II. 4d, 
3. GIRL’S FIRST READER, Standard I, 4d. 
4. GIRL’S SECOND READER, Standard II. 
5 ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 4d. Key, 3d. 
6. ELEMENTARY G&OGRAPHY. 4d. 
T. ELEMENTARY BRITISH HISTORY. 4d. 
8. RIGHT LINES IN THEIR RIGHT PLACES. Is. 
b. ENGLAND AT HOME. ils. 
10. OUR BODIES. ls, 
11, OUR PLANTS. * 
12. OUR HOUSES, 
18. THE ANIMAL KINGDOM (double volume). 2s, 


DETAILED CATALOGUES of — owe Works may 
be hak oF any Bookseller, or post free on application to 
Cassell, Petter, aud Galpin, Ludgate-hill, EB. O. 


2 


SUITABLE CHRISTMAS dIF Tr. BOOK. 
Complete in one Volume, 1 to, cloth, gilt edges, 


A GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. By 
the late Rev. ALEXANDER Fietcuze, D.D. Containing 
780 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passages of Scripture, with 
88 Reflections. Also an Appendix, comprising a 
reat variety of Hymns and Prayers to sait particular Days, 
ps, and Events of Providence, illustrated with 
Twenty-five superior Steel Engravings, a new Portrait of 
the r aud an Original Memoir, by the Rev. Jon 
IE, 


London: Virtue and Co., ins, Paternoster - vow. 


Now ready, price 6d., 
THE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY, 1870. 


Contents.—Divine Leading—Trades and * * 
pations of the Bible: 
Scripture His —The Im 
Sabbvath-school bb Robi 
University Testa—Cicumenical Council iia 
of Mra, Gray, of Bristol—Revie 
gence. 

In order to insure early and punctual de’ivery of the 
BAPTIST -MAGAZINE, — Postage Stamps or Post- office 
Order for 68. 6d. to Yates and Alexander, and it will be for- 
warded monthly, post free, for the year. 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 


— 
Intelli- 


Published by Axrnun Mialt, at No. 18, Bouverie-street» 
London; and Printed by Ropertr Kinoestron Burt, Wine- 
office-court, Fleet- street, London.—Wednesday, J anuary 


{ Btrahaa and Co., 50 Ludgate-hill, 


13, 1870. 


